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EDITORIALS 
ARE COMPETENCIFS COMPETENT? 


Although at many times during its history, teacher education has 
been accused of an essential anti-intellectualism, at no time has the 
charge seemed so true as at present. For if ever there was designed 
aless intellectual basis for determining the qualifications of a teacher 
than a list of predetermined competencies, seemingly suitable for 
presentation as an Army field manual it is difficult to imagine it. 
Fven Frederick the Great did not take just any retired soldier for 
his teacher training schools, they had to have some intellectual pre- 
tense. The maiden aunt school marm of late 19th century America 
were usually noted for whatever passed for cultural attainment in 
that era. But today we are evidently in an era of automation. 

The basic mindlessness of the movement has been well noted by 
Harry Broudy who has pointed out its dependence upon minutia. For 
those unconvinced by assertion, there are several other even less 
attractive features to the position. 

1)I£ the proficiencies are drawn too broadly they become vague and 
hence impossible to measure. If they are drawn too tightly they be- 
come achecklist strait jacket which reduces teaching to a mechanical 
act. This has the advantage of ending the argument over whether 
teaching is an art or a science as it makes it an absurdity. 

Of course proponents will point out the middle ground, where like 
the bear's porridge the stuff is cooked just right. Yet, even the 
bears couldn't agree. Its premise seems therefore to be a word 
game. 

2) It completely ignores individual differences--at two levels si- 
multaneously. 

Of course, recognition and handling of such differences is one of 
the competency items in several of the systems. The only trouble 
with this is that there is more than one basis upon which to recognize 
individual differences and more than one valid way to deal with them. 
The problem lies in who determines these and what hidden or even 
stated values are utilized in their choice. 

But the really marvellous leap in logic which seems to be utterly 
ignored by the proponents of this wave of the future is that how is 
it possible to assume that a single set of competencies will make an 
effective teacher--if that teacher too is individually different from 
other teachers. Research has shown that methodology is not a de- 
terminant of success fer a teacher. For every study showing group 
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centered methods to be superior there is another pushing authori- 
tarianism. The point actually proven is that children will react 
favorably to the personality of the teacher who projects interest in 
them without regard to method. In fact the only valid conclusion 
regarding method is being able toproject sincere interest through it. 
Therefore, although a preset collection of "competencies" are in 
themselves no threat to this end, the idea of predetermined mea- 
sures of these skills must reflect a concept of projected sincerity 
which must be identified and explained as to how all students will 
accept it as such. 

Unless this is done there is no valid evidence that a given list of 
competencies produces abetter teacher than say daily use of a given 
deodorant. Yet no such proof is presented or even hinted at by the 
proponents of the current mumbo jumbo. 

3) It seems to deny the need for knowledge in professional training 
or at least redefines it drastically. 

For if the real product of professional training lies in a discrete 
series of "competencies", this evidently also means that the proper 
process of training is that which produces them. 

If this is accepted then the following tacit assumptions must be 
accepted as well--even though they do not sound too dramatic. 

A. Training must be just that. If a specific outcome is desired, 
it follows that although a rationale for it can be presented it is the 
only one which will be. For free inquiry might lead to the acceptance 
of alternative conclusions. Therefore the accepted dicta must be 
sold. If this sounds like a form of brainwashing under the guise of 
higher education, it is. For official Soviet biology, or German racial 
theories are nothing other than its expansion. 

B. It negates growth. The idea essentially rests on the same set 
of premises as the old argument for certain subject matter, that it 
is a preparation for the future. Although this position was demol- 
ished verbally by John Dewey, it would seem that it has a few hundred 
lives left. 

For if the idea is not preparation it has no justification save con- 
formity to a college instructors' check list. This does not seem a 
very viable position. Thus, if it is preparation, just as with Greek 
and Latin, the present is sacrificed to the future by not allowing the 
perspective teacher to extract the full meaning of the present. This, 
as Dewey would term it, is a perverted education. 

The cultists of competencies should really add the reading of EX- 
PERIENCE AND EDUCATION to their lists. 

C. It is part and parcel of the newly resurrected belief that all 
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education can be expressed by lists of items as long as the lists are 
extensive enough. 

This is a resurrected movement back to S-R theory. It is a move 
back to the efficiency school of misplaced Taylorism of the 1920's 
and worse, it attempts to shackle a curriculum in an era of knowl- 
edge explosion and future shock. Perhaps one of the less recognized 
theoreticians of the movement is a little Dutch boy with a large 
finger. 

4) Teacher education seems to be redefined as nothing but sophis- 
try. 

For back in the era when the Greek sophists claimed to have estab- 
lished a monopoly on education, they identified success with oratori- 
cal tricks. Competencies if you will. Aristotle had different ideas 
which seem quite as valid today as when he wrote the Nicomachaem 
Ethics. 

"To take any and every person that happens along and mould his 
character rightly, is not atask for the first chance comer; but as in 
medicine and all other matters involving delicacy and sound judgment, 
it can be done, if at all, only by the man with knowledge. " 

Of course, if Korzybski could strive to solve the problems of Se- 
mantics by inventing a world without Aristotle it would not seem 
impossible to believe that one could solve the problems of education 
by ignoring him. 


Martin W. Schoppmeyer 
University of Arkansas- Fayetteville 


MEDIA: TOWARD PERSONALIZATION 
AN OUTLOOK FOR THE 80'S 


To educators who are involved with the immediate problems of edu- 
cation, each new decade seems to present the most difficult chal- 
lenges. Today's problems may not be the most difficult or even the 
most unique, but they are no less real. More than likely they do pre- 
sent the greatest challenge. Education today is complicated by rapid 
growth of knowledge, different types of students, a more mobile 
population, and a technological society. 
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ALL TOO OFTEN EDUCATORS GET TOO INVOLVED WITH "THINGS" 
RATHER THAN "PEOPLE". 

With all of the problems and complexities of our society, the edu- 
cator's charge is still the full development of the student as a per- 
son--an individual who will solve future problems and make contribu- 
tions to society. All too ofteneducators get too involved with things 
rather than people. They become enamored with this method or that 
method, with books, computers, films, or some other thing that 
promises to be a panacea for their problems, but the fact is that 
there is no panacea. Some solutions have even created their own 
problems, and more than anything else, the educator loses sight of 
the student as ahuman being--an individual with needs and differences 
that are often uniquely individual in nature. The challenge for educa- 
tion in the eighties is to work with the student in a communication 
situation that is, above all things, humanistic. The educator must 
use the resources and methods rather than being used by the products 
of the technological process. 

Instruction is, more than anything else, communication; and the 
goal of the eighties should be to develop people with the facilities to 
communicate in a society that is no longer only verbal in nature. 
Tomorrow's learners must learn to interact with various means of 
communication. They must be able to talk things out both as indi- 
viduals and as groups. They must learn to interpret what they read, 
see and hear; then, they must apply this information properly and 
rationally to themselves and others. 

In light of these purposes of instruction for the eighties, what 
are the reasons for using various media in the eighties? How will it 
change the role of the instructor, the design of the school building, 
and the role of related service personnel ? 

In the American society an adult citizen must face certain respon- 
sibilities. He must also possess certain kinds of skills if he is to be 
an effective element in the society. Our adult society needs an adult 
learner who is comfortable when learning and working in many differ- 
ent learning situations. Many of these learning situations in the 
adult world use the new products of learning technology. The news 
media, for example, uses the products of technology. For these 
reasons, the adult in our society must be both verbally and visually 
literate. He must be capable of interpreting his total environment. 
One of the roles of media in the public school of our country is to 
help develop these skills. When an individual student graduates from 
our schools into the adult society, he should be able to view visual 
materials and interpret them accurately. He should be able to learn 
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in large groups or even Crom television. He should beable to sit down 
as an individual with various individualized media and gather the data 
needed for problem solving. He should also be able to work and inter- 
act with people and resources in small groups. For these reasons 
there is an increasing realization that the various media of instruc- 
tion are not just for the teacher; they are for the students. There- 
fore, they must be made readily available to the students. This 
means that our concepts of media utilization and support services 
must change. 


THE MEDIA ARE FOR THE STUDENTS, THEREFORE THEY MUST 
BE MADE READILY AVAILABLE TO THE STUDENTS, 

If the media are for the students, then the role of the teacher 
must change. In the eighties the role of the teacher will become 
much more humanistic. They will be primarily concerned with manag- 
ing the instructional situation and guiding the personal learning ac- 
tivities of the students. This trend can clearly be seen in the devel- 
opment of more personalized patterns of instruction. Programs such 
as Individually Prescribed Instruction, Learning Activity Packages, 
Unipacts, Continuous Progress Programs, The Quintile Plan, and 
Duluth Plans seem to be growing rapidly in numbers. 

These activities and the related growth have led many to predict 
completely individualized instruction by the end of the eighties. The 
eighties may not bring completely individualized instruction, but 
hopefully they will bring great advances toward personalized instruc- 
tion that meets the needs of the society and the students. Whether 
instruction be personalized or individualized in the eighties, it can 
not and will not happen without proper use of the new media and 
instructional technology. 

The design of school buildings for the eighties will have to be more 
flexible. There must be learning resource centers with adjacent 
areas for use of all learning media. These adjacent facilities should 
be designed for large or small group use as well as individual use. 
Production facilities must be designed both for the student and 
teacher utilization and production. Teachers must have help from 
paraprofessionals in developing new instructional materials. The 
next decade should bring acommitment from administrators to pro- 
vide teachers' aides to help in the non-instructional management of 
the classroom. Classroom arrangements must be both more diverse 
and more flexible. Consideration will have to be made for in-class 
use of television and taped materials. The school building of the 
eighties must be designed for function, flexibility, and diversity. 
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The role of the support personnel must change. They should be 
interested in the improvement of instruction whether their primary 
interests are book or non-book materials. Both instructional ma- 
terials are necessary and neither will dominate the other if the ma- 
terial is made available that can best help students meet their objec- 
tives. The professional librarian must become more concerned with 
the role of instruction and leave the cataloging to paraprofessionals. 
The librarian must let the design of the building take care of the 
noise because learning is often an exciting experience. The learning 
resources center will hopefully be alive with the sounds of learning. 
The professional audiovisual person must become less dominated by 
film distribution and personal empires built around television or re- 
cording studios. The librarian and educational media specialist both 
must work with the student toprovide more personalized instruction. 
Their goal for the eighties is to become people oriented rather than 
book or film oriented. In fact, a trend for the eighties is for re- 
source people to have training in both areas. 


PERSONALIZATION--KEY FOR THE 80'S! 

This has been a brief look into the future, and as any other look 
into the future, it is subject to some degree of success and of fail- 
ure. Hopefully, the eighties will bring those professionals interested 
in education and the instructional resources closer together to work 
with, not against, each other. By so doing, they will help to person- 
alize instruction and learning in the eighties. 


Larry Alexander 
Center For Educational Technology 
University of Arkansas- Fayetteville 


Gene L. Post 
Director of Educational Materials Center 
Oklahoma State University-Stillwater 


Editor's Note: 


Contributors to the Journal are encouraged to adhere to general 
style and format of articles published, as well as to carefully 
proofread for errors. 
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NIETZSCHE ON INSPIRATION AND LANGUAGE 
A. M. Frazier 
1. The Problem of ZARATHUSTRA 


The style and content of THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA constitute 
an enigma to readers and critics of Nietzsche. In no other work does 
Nietzsche resort so dramatically and systematically to the use of 
metaphor, symbol, and parable to express his thought. The incisive- 
ness of aphoristic expression in his earlier and later works is aban- 
doned here for the rhythms of poetry and the suggestiveness of meta- 
phorical analogy. Ever a passionate thinker, Nietzsche appears, in 
ZARATHUSTRA, to succumb to the turbulence of an over-stimulated 
psyche, much in the style of the "storm and stress" romantics. 
Those close to Nietzsche, both friends and sympathetic critics, have 
expressed embarrassment at the extravagance of language and claim 
in ZARATHUSTRA, preferring the Nietzsche whose passion had 
hardened into icy, penetrating criticism, rather than the heady, 
luxuriant heat of poetic metaphor. 

Nietzsche, whose prescience is often uncanny, anticipated such a 
reception for this work which he considered pivotal for his thought. 
ZARATHUSTRA selects its readers as surely by the style and ex- 
travagance of its language and gesture as modern art selects its 
viewers. 

A distinguished intellect and taste, when it wants to com- 
municate its thoughts, always selects its hearers; by se- 
lecting them it at the same time closes its barriers against 
"the others", 1 
Indeed, Nietzsche-Zarathustra doubted whether his age would have 
ears for his words. Zarathustra proclaims that only in the future 
will his words be appropriated and then only if men would be willing 
to reflect upon them with care and patience. 

We do not seek far for the answer to why ZARATHUSTRA was 
written in the style of a poetic parable. In ECCE HOMO, Nietzsche 
records that the creation of this work occurred under conditions of 
ecstatic inspiration. 

One hears, one does not seek; one accepts, one does not ask 
who gives; like lightning, a thought flashes up, with necessity, 





Professor Frazier is Chajrman, Division of Humanities at Hollins 
College, Virginia. 
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without hesitation regarding its form--I never had any 


choice, 

And later: 
The involuntariness of image and metaphor is strangest of 
all; ... everything offers itself as the nearest, most obvi- 


ous, simplest expression. 3 
ZARATHUSTRA then, according to Nietzsche's own testimony, is an 
inspired creation. With this judgment, many of Nietzsche's critics 
are prepared to agree. Some are willing to praise the work as a su- 
perb, personal achievement, while others go further to praise it as 
a significant poetic creation. Few critics, however, have urged that 
ZARATHUSTRA is philosophically important and this "because" it is 
a work of ecstatic inspiration. Judgments regarding philosophical 
merit are withheld for a variety of reasons including such short- 
comings as its imprecision of thought, the absence of carefully de- 
veloped arguments for its main conclusions, and finally, a failure in 
analysis and inconsistent presentation of its main conceptual themes. 

Such reservations as these might well have been voiced by Nietzsche 
himself, who entertained a healthy suspicion of any "wisdom" which 
claimed as its authoritative basis either intoxication or unbridled 
passirn. In an early essay in HUMAN-ALL-TOO-HUMAN, 4 Nietzsche 
writes with derision about the "genius" who is deluded by his own 
claim to marvellous, cognitive faculties rooted in inspiration and an 
excess of euphoric intoxication. Such self-deception, claims Nietz- 
sche, invariably leads to irresponsibility of expression, the delusion 
of special rank and status, and finally, to an inordinate, unfounded 
sense of achievement. Great minds do not lapse into such delusional 
traps because they retain a firm hold on the sources of their real 
strength. They appreciate the fact that their powers of insight and 
expression derive from the harmonious functioning of purely human 
qualities. Thus, their self-knowledge and self-possession ("enthusi- 
asm in harness") prohibit their making misleading judgments regard- 
ing the causes of ecstatic vision. 

Nietzsche consistently argued that novel and imaginative invention 
in thought and expression were the fruit of a disciplined spirit, 
trained in the art of systematic "reviewing, transforming, and 
arranging". Here we find no advocate of automatic writing or of 
possession by some daemon or muse. Rather, Nietzsche points to 
other resources in man as providing the cultural grounds for protec- 
tion against the excesses of emotion and the claims of intoxicated 
inspiration. It is always the scientific impulse which tempers the 
over-heated imagination of the man of culture. An over-abundance 
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of emotion and tension led many of Nietzsche's contemporaries 
(notably the romantics) to the abyss of insanity. Such an oppressive 
burden of hyper-sensitivity and affect can be reduced only by a cooler, 
more sceptical spirit, one that retains essential control over its 
faculties and reigns over the wild beast that would rend it asunder. 
In DAWN, Nietzsche suggests: 

Trusting in our feelings simply means obeying our grandfather 

and grandmother more than the gods within "ourselves": our 

reason and experience. 5 

In addition, a psychological trap awaits those enthusiasts of un- 
restraint who believe unreflectingly in their own inspirations. Be- 
cause of the very excess of their experience, they are inevitably led 
into a sense of radical separateness from other men. The sense of 
alienation, spawned in this desolate solitude, most often gives rise 
to a festering vindictiveness. Such resentment is later termed "the 
spirit of revenge". 

Humanity owes no small part of its evils to these fantastic 

enthusiasts; for they are the insatiable sowers of the weed 

of discontent with one's self and one's neighbor, of contempt 

for the world and the age, and, above all, of world lassitude.§ 
This existence-orientation results from that specific form of ec- 
static rapture which culminates in theloss of self and in an unbridled 
self-abandonment. In his later works, Nietzsche baptizes this state 
of being with the title "a pessimism of weakness". We should par- 
ticularly notice that what Nietzsche condemns in this expression is 
that mode of ecstacy which is characterized by increasing loss of 
self-control, self-knowledge, and a growing weariness with the world 
coupled with an expanding feeling of vindictiveness concerning exis- 
tence. 

As a consequence of such intoxicated self-abandonment there is a 
corresponding loss of all sense of intellectual conscience. Nietzsche 
warns that men who appeal to euphoric inspiration as the authority 
for their conclusions have substituted passion for argument. Thinkers 
who thus abandon themselves to inspiration and its authority exhibit 
their intellectual bad faith in their oft-expressed distrust of critical 
faculties and the scientific impulse. Their writings tend more and 
more to express the most exaggerated distinctions and superlatives. 
To the uncritical mind, such techniques have a persuasive power, for 
they manage to produce, at least, the "effect" of light if not its 
clarity! As Nietzsche says: 

Colored images where arguments are needed! Ardour and 
power of expression! Silver mists! Ambrosian nights! Well 
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do you know how to enlighten and to darken--to darken by 
means of light. 7 

Why then should this thinker, so firmly committed to the "icy" 
clarity of analysis and critical precision, resort to the suggestive, 
but often obscure, metaphors, parables, and analogies of ZARA- 
THUSTRA? Indeed, why should he claim for this work exactly that 
authority of inspiration which he had so vigorously criticized in his 
earlier works? Until this apparent contradiction in Nietzsche's 
thought is confronted directly, we shall not be in aposition to under- 
stand how ZARATHUSTRA is pivotal for an understanding of Nietz- 
sche. 

Of course, we should immediately put torest any presumption that 
with ZARATHUSTRA Nietzsche forsakes the critical norms of philo- 
sophical analysis and reasoning. While such standards are not the 
"organizing" principles of the work, they remain essential instru- 
ments of Nietzsche's philosophizing in later books. Indeed, the only 
effect that ZARATHUSTRA, as an event in the development of Nietz- 
sche's thought, had upon his intellectual conscience was to make it 
more exacting. 

Nor is it sensible to infer that ZARATHUSTRA is a momentary 
aberration in the corpus of Nietzsche's work, a kind of irresponsible, 
speculative holiday, awalpurgasnacht of the spirit. Every reference 
that Nietzsche makes to this work argues for the opposite conclusion. 
To comprehend ZARATHUSTRA as a decisive moment in the develop- 
ing philosophy of Nietzsche, a total reversal of perspective is re- 
quired. In other words, ZARATHUSTRA cannot be judged by norms 
originating in earlier works, but rather, the totality of Nietzsche's 
thought must be interpreted in relation tothe ZARATHUSTRA event. 
In short, this work is absolutely normative for the interpretation of 
Nietzsche. 


2. Inspiration: A Re-valuation 

Nietzsche uses the concept of inspiration to describe the conditions 
under which he wrote and thought ZARATHUSTRA. He had considered 
at some length the "problems of inspiration" and the conditions under 
which it occurs. As a matter of principle, he insisted upon a purely 
human accounting for the state of ecstatic inspiration. He rejected 
out-of-hand any transcendent or supernatural source of inspiration. 

In HUMAN-ALL-TOO-HUMAN, Nietzsche argues that inspiration 
results from "an accumulated capital of power".8 This build-up of 
psychic energy occurs as a consequence of some blockage or obstacle 
which inhibits the useful expending of the vital energies of the human 
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psyche. When this surplus is set free, it frequently results in a 
miraculous burst of productivity. The mechanism envisioned then for 
states of ecstacy, inspiration, or intoxication is a tension system 
of psychic power, exacerbated and enlarged by some obstruction, 
then suddenly released in an outpouring which can be exceptionally 
productive. 

In such states of hyper-tension, the psyche undergoes discernible 
transformations, according to Nietzsche, including such phenomena 
as heightening of the senses, stimulation of the affective dimensions 
of the person, and a corresponding irrepressible urge to release the 
pent up powers. The heightened sensitivity and intensification of 
emotion enhance one's feeling of power, of well-being, and leads to 
the feeling of over-fullness. Nietzsche believed that such a state 
was usually accompanied by an urge to communicate--communication 
being a mode of ridding oneself of the tension induced by increased 
sensibilities. 

What Nietzsche describes here is, of course, quite common. We 
recognize it as that urge, in moments of joy and over-abundance, 
"to spend one's self", to share the riches (whatever they may be) 
that make us feel "beside ourselves". Out of the deepest anguish 
and the highest joys come the most extravagant and elegant gestures 
of mankind. Ecstatic states imbue the gestures and the symbols 
that express them with their own valuation. It is thus that the mun- 
dane word or gesture takes on a surplus of meaning and value that 
sets it quite apart from its conventional meaning and function in the 
everyday world. Words and gestures, insuch circumstances, resemble 
the dance in their capacity to break free of the earth's gravity and 
to create, in the celebration of their freedom, a new space for the 
expression of life's movements. 

Viewed in this manner, inspiration becomes a powerful agency in 
the production of new horizons from which to view existence, Its 
power is double-edged, for not only does it create new perspectives 
from which to view and value the world, but it also uncovers the 
limits of old valuations and of the conceptual schemes which express 
them. 

But even if we grant that conditions similar to these can produce 
a remarkable fecundity of thought and poetic creation, that hardly 
warrants embracing ecstatic inspiration as a mode of philosophizing. 
Surely the reservations advanced by Nietzsche himself in his earlier 
works regarding this type of thought and expression are well-founded. 
It seems quite evident that when thought and language are troubled 
by intense emotion and otHer tensional states, the result may be 
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critical forms of intellectual disorder, ranging from vague ambiguity 
to blatant self-contradiction. Indeed, the crucial question regarding 
the insights arrived at through ecstatic vision relates to the problem 
of cognitive reliability. By what standard or mode of demonstration 
are we to verify the conclusions of this form of knowing. 


3. Language and Actuality: Language Re-covered 

The language of ZARATHUSTRA is the language of transport and 
ecstacy. In ECCE HOMO, Nietzsche reports that ZARATHUSTRA 
was composed in a frenzy of inspiration and spiritual agitation. He 
states clearly that insights bore in upon him unsolicited, and that 
images and metaphors were produced and ordered without his inten- 
tional contrivance. 

ZARATHUSTRA, therefore, is an inspired work. As such, it cre- 
ates its own criteria of value and cognitive significance. Its language 
and the artistic development of the whole work must be judged in 
terms consistent with "its" world of meaning and not in terms of a 
discourse alien to it. Indeed, "after" ZARATHUSTRA, Nietzsche is 
able to say: 

That thinking is a measure of actuality. . .is. . . in itself 
a mad assumption, which experience contradicts every mo- 
ment. We are unable to think anything at all just as it is. 9 
In addition, no words, either in their literal or metaphorical func- 
tions, are "absolute" measures of actuality. Rather, they but afford 
us a variety of perspectives from which "things" might be disclosed 
to us. 
There is "only" a perspective seeing, "only" a perspective 
"knowing", and the "more" affects we allow to speak about 
one thing, the "more" eyes, different eyes, we can use to 
observe one thing, the more complete will our "concept" of 
this thing . . . be. 10 
With this claim made in the light of ZARATHUSTRA Nietzsche con- 
firms the abolition of all absolute correspondence between language 
and actuality. 

Language remains, however, an essential mode of disclosure. The 
"world" and its "things", even its values, arise, in part, through the 
act of speech. Quite evidently, Nietzsche considered the human pro- 
cess of naming to be fundamental for generating and preserving an 
organized world of objects and values. 

Philosophical thinking . . . is ever on the scent of those things 
which are most worth knowing. . . . And so philosophy starts 
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by legislating greatness. Part of this is a sort of name- 

giving. 
By our thought, our affect, our moods, we disclose to ourselves a 
"world" of valuations, colors, distinctions, and so on. Naming these 
"things" gives them a permanence, an endurance within a "fixed" 
order of things, that cannot be theirs in any other way. Thus "it 
suffices to create new names and valuations and probabilities in order 
in the long run to create new 'things'", 12 

In order to comprehend this power of language to generate and dis- 

close a "world", we must attempt toinderstand what language "does" 
in ZARATHUSTRA. In this enterprise, we are not to confuse the 
question of what a Janguage represents with what a language does. 
Zarathustra tells us in astraightforward manner what language does 
in this work: 

Here the words and word-shrines of all being open up before 

me: here all being wishes to become word, all becoming 

wishes to learn from me how to speak, 13 
What language "does" in ZARATHUSTRA is force an opening, create 
a clearing where actuality can disclose itself. In the language of the 
metaphor we employed previously, the language of ZARATHUSTRA 
provides an open space, a playground if you will, where the world can 
shine forth in a new light. To accomplish this end, language must 
transcend its old limits and boundaries. For ZARATHUSTRA, anew 
language is required and so we discover Nietzsche proclaiming that 
before ZARATHUSTRA there is no art of speech. With ZARATHUS- 
TRA, language transcends its ordinary bounds and "becomes music". 

Sing! Speak no more! Are not all words made for the grave 

and heavy? Are not all words lies to those who are light? 

Sing! Speak no more, 14 

Freeing language for its task of disclosing and expressing novel 

perspectives on existence poses no simple problem for the philoso- 
pher. Zarathustra (Nietzsche) contends that the language of the 
everyday world leads not to more penetrating knowledge of existence, 
but rather toconfusion, shallowness, anderror, dressed in the finery 
of absolute knowledge.15 Ordinary language in the everyday world has 
degenerated into idle talk. The incessant chatter of the world of 
everyday life carries us only where everybody has already been and 
where everyone finds familiarity. Conventional language cannot be 
used to express novel thoughts and it can be a trap for the mind, 
dulling and putting to sleep when it should awaken and give birth to 
new life. A fatal division exists between talk and understanding, and 
men mistake the ability \to manipulate concepts with facility for 
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depths of "seeing" that such concepts at any given time afford. The 
speech of the everyday world gives only the most shallow views of 
existence while persuading itself all the while that it discloses the 
ultimate depths. Ideas (words) won only through the most difficult 
acts of existential appropriation and inquiry now find homes on every 
tongue. Stripped of their capacity to illuminate even the most obvi- 
ous regions of life, they now become part of the vocabulary of every 
"educated" man who prides himself on his ability to talk about the 
deepest subjects. Words lose their original substance and impetus 
and are "grounded", no longer able to open the understanding to un- 
explored dimensions of existence. Thus, Zarathustra sees the lan- 
guage of the ordinary world as caught ina sort of "Babylonian cap- 
tivity" in idle talk and gossip. Everyday speech betrays its more 
profound task of becoming the "word-shrines of all being". 

If philosophy is to be faithful to its principal enterprise, "legis- 
lating greatness", it must recover language from its bondage in idle 
talk and restore it to its primal task of world disclosure, of illumi- 
nating through multiple perspectives the depths and heights of exis- 
tence. For this task, the philosopher requires distance from the 
"forgetfulness" of ordinary speech and its attendant limits. Zara- 
thustra revels in the widening gap that separates him from all of 
the definitive determinations of everyday life, for sucha "spatial" 
separation (lived and experienced as solitude) assures him of the 
necessary distance that he requires to think and speak his most pro- 
found thoughts. 

Solitude, in itself, however, is not sufficient to bring about the 
recovery of language to its primal task. The feeling of distance, 
the sense of living in a space apart from the world, can translate 
itself into vindictiveness against existence. The passion born of 
desolate aloneness can become the urge to self-abandonment, to 
losing oneself inthe rapture of ecstacy. Zarathustra, as the thinker 
born in solitude and speaking in the language of ecstatic vision, never 
expresses his condition in metaphor or analogy as a loss of self. On 
the contrary, the remarkable thing about Nietzsche's ecstacy is not 
that he abandons himself in such states, but rather that he feels 
abandoned "to" himself. Like the ancient Greek philosopher Heracli- 
tus, he "sought only himself". Nietzsche's phrase for this phenome- 
non was "amor fati", love of fate (his own). Condemned to be him- 
self and to become who he was, he made it his life task to disclose 
this existence in all of its dimensions and from every perspective 
that he could explore. 
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My abyss speaks, I have turned my ultimate depth inside out 

into the light. 16 
Nietzsche's abyss cannot speak of itself as a Cartesian thinking sub- 
tance or a Kantian transcendental ego, because it does not appropri- 
ate its living in these terms. It thinks, but not like a mathematical 
calculator. It experiences, but not as a formal logical unity. The 
discourse of traditional philosophy concerning soul, values, reason, 
will, etc. does not illuminate sufficiently the dimensions of this 
abyss and its world. For that task, a "new" language is required, one 
that is alien to our ears and requires studious reflection if the world 
it discloses is to open for us. It is no accident that Nietzsche uses 
the images of "dynamite", "frenzy", "lightning" so extensively in 
ZARATHUSTRA and to describe it. They point to his realization that 
in this work he has employed language in radically innovative ways. 
The effects of such language are to open novel perspectives upon 
existence and to break language's bondage to conventional patterns 
of meaning and its concomitant decay in idle talk. 


4. Philosophy: The Un-finished Task 

With ZARATHUSTRA, Nietzsche realizes that ordinary speech and 
its patterns cannot express the ecstatic vision of Dionysian philoso- 
phizing. The speeches of Zarathustra create alanguage akin to music 
with its own rhythms and tempi, and its distinctive aesthetic struc- 
ture, There dwell in the images, symbols and metaphors of this 
work, a verbal harmonics and unified structure of theme and develop- 
ment that is singular in the world of philosophic literature. To ex- 
pect for its conclusions rationally developed arguments or to antici- 
pate systematic logical analysis of its major themes is to fail to 
grasp the most crucial point that in ZARATHUSTRA Nietzsche "phi- 
losophizes" in a strikingly new mode. 

He characterizes this new mode of philosophizing as Dionysian. 
Following the completion of this seminal book, he describes himself 
alternately as "initiate", "disciple", "follower" of the philosopher- 
god Dionysus. Nietzsche's first conception of the Dionysian origi- 
nated in the cultic representations of this ancient Greek god in 
classical literature and art. This deity of the ancient world was the 
presence which sent the mind reeling, whose appearance was always 
accompanied by a sense of urgent immediacy. He was welcomed and 
feted in rites of absolute ecstacy by his devotees. Inresponse to his 
epiphany, the furies of the insane were unleashed in his followers. 
Dionysus appeared and the everyday world of peaceful domesticity 
was rent. Men and worhen sundered from their mundane lives were 
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sent dancing and singing into the wilderness and into the solitude of 
icy mountain peaks. The mask of Dionysus presents us with an image 
of a world of madness; a world where creativity and destructiveness 
are inextricably intertwined; where intense suffering and horror are 
preconditions for the most intoxicated joy; where what is most de- 
testable is most loved; where all of the procreative forces of life 
are present in their raw urgency. All earthy powers were united in 
this god; the generating, nourishing, intoxicating joy of life, as well 
as its inexhaustible pain, savagery, and destructiveness. 

In BIRTH OF TRAGEDY, the concept of the Dionysian stands in 
dramatic juxtaposition to the concept of the Apollonian or the ten- 
dency to individual and ordered form, and this "dialectical marriage" 
provides the foundation for Nietzsche's provocative conclusions about 
the origins of the Greek tragic view of existence. In ZARATHUSTRA, 
however, the concept of the Dionysian becomes deed!17 Zarathustra 
philosophizes out of Dionysian experience. Zarathustra isnot merely 
touched and seized by the turbulence of life, but he actually lives in 
those depths and heights and speaks through their power. Zarathus- 
tra's speeches do not simply express a Dionysian view of life; they 
strive to be a full existential appropriation of that perspective. Isn't 
it quite clear that a Dionysian "deed" or event is precisely an ec- 
static revel where the titanic powers of life present themselves in 
multi-faceted forms, including music, dance, gentleness and bru- 
tality, unutterable terror and delight, pain and joy? Who is not 
swept along by the ebb and flow of affect in ZARATHUSTRA? More- 
over, this work becomes a Dionysian "deed" as a consequence of the 
central theme that declares itself through all of Zarathustra's 
speeches, the theme of unqualified life-affirmation. In complete 
cognizance of the most terrible dimensions of existence, Zarathustra 
affirms existence and wills its eternal return. 

Whatever genuine life the speeches of this work retain, it does so 
by virtue of the enchanting power of its rhythms, the ardent inter- 
play of theme and counter-theme, and the evocative force of its 
language. The wisdom expressed in the speeches has already lost 
much of its convincing, airy freshness by virtue of being translated 
from experience into written language -- for such must it always be. 

We immortalize what cannot live and fly much longer--only 
weary and mellow things! And it is only your "afternoon", 
you, my written and painted thoughts, for which alone I have 
colors. . .. But nobody will guess from that how you looked 
in the morning. 18 
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In these beautiful and melancholy words, we are forced to recognize 
Nietzsche's sense of failure in his project to create aspeech akin to 
music, which could disclose existence without loss. It is as though 
language, even as aesthetic phenomenon, is condemned to remain as 
"rainbows and illusive bridges between things which are eternally 
apart".19 The task of philosophy seems to be the continuous building 
and destroying of even such "illusive rainbow bridges" so that we will 
not ever be misled concerning the persistence of our ineluctable 
ignorance. 
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COMPETENCE, THE MISSING ELEMENT IN EVALUATION 
Robert E. Cummins 


Most evaluation of instruction carried out in American education 
is not competent. 

The validity of this sweeping indictment, which will probably raise 
not only eyebrows, but temperatures, obviously depends on the cri- 
teria of competence. Strangely enough, those urged by this piece 
have been available since the conception of scientific methods. They 
are generated by the general principle that evaluation is valid only to 
the degree that it contemplates the available data and assigns them 
appropriate weight. 

Anyone who has been subjected to the formal education process in 
this country will agree that a clearly discernible pattern of evalua- 
tion characterizes it. The instructor does it. He does it periodically, 
usually in terms of equal temporal units. He purports it to be objec- 
tive. All students must confront the same obstacles, usually as set 
of questions presumed to "cover" a block of information. Guilford! 
suggests that the usual questions activate only the simpler intellec- 
tual processes--cognition and memory. Most often the sequence of 
examinations eventuates ina "final", a written travail which draws 
on all the material covered in the course. The instructor averages 
the scores on these "exams" and translates the figure into a grade. 
Occasionally, the assessment of supplementary activities like book 
reports and term papers is fed into the grading process. Admittedly 
a straw man, this specter nevertheless hovers ominously over most 
classrooms reared and sustained by instructors to motivate reluc- 
tant students, apparently on the assumption that, in a universe of 
constant flux, students can remain immobile. 

Several assumptions provide acontext in which to take the measure 
of this straw man: 

Evaluation is a process. It is designed to monitor instruction in 
order to improve it. 

There are two sources of data, the instructor and the student. 
They can provide five kinds of data: the instructor's perception of 
himself and his students; the student's perception of himself, his 
peers, and the instructor. All five perspectives have implications 
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for assessing instructional processes. Competent evaluation must 
therefore incorporate all five perspectives. 

But incorporate them how? Are they of equal significance? Para- 
doxically, the complexity of instruction simplifies the answers to 
these questions. The variety, timing and relative difficulty of learn- 
ing tasks suggests several assumptions heuristic in determining the 
division of labor in evaluation: 

A person can evaluate only what is available to his perception. 

A person's motives influence his evaluation. 

These assumptions in turn suggest three principles: availability of 
data, expertise, and appropriate motivation. 

The current trend in higher education toward student evaluation of 
instructors provides aconvenient subject for testing these principles 
which collectively define competence. 

Because university administrators bear responsibility for main- 
taining effective instruction they must evaluate it. If current atti- 
tudes are a valid criterion, they haven't done so effectively. Though 
less activistic recently, students continue restive under "mickey 
mouse" instruction. Having inherited the wind of student discontent, 
legislatures have honed their budget knives and have focused skeptical 
frowns on tenure. 

Traditionally, administrators have been unable to evaluate instruc- 
tion competently because they lacked hard data. The invisible shield 
of academic freedom presumably barred them from the classroom. 
Probably in desperation, they have turned to the students as the only 
available source of insight into classroom processes. Unfortunately 
in their desperation, they have overreacted and competence has again 
eluded them. Instead of simply asking the student for data, they 
shifted to him the responsibility for evaluation. 

Student evaluation meets the criterion of available data. It flunks 
the criteria of expertise and "motivation". 

Each student undoubtedly has his conception of good instruction. 
However, the only valid conception for evaluating college instruction 
is that defined by the objectives of the institution; good instruction 
is that which achieves the objectives the institution cherishes. The 
administration presumably has the responsibility and expertise to 
develop the differentiate of such a definition and to apply them to 
individual instructors. It must also be assumed that their motives 
are appropriate. Entrusting the task of evaluation to students ex- 
poses the instructors to the buffets of as many yardsticks as there 
are students. Patantly, this is unjust, since these are constituted 
of conflicting parameters. Nor is the motivation of the student 
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appropriate. The purpose of evaluation is instructional improvement. 
Since students evaluate at the end of acourse, their judgment comes 
too late to influence the class they have completed. It would be 
gratifying to impute to students the statesmanlike motives of im- 
provement of future instruction. More likely, they are moved by 
gratification for effective instruction’ or resentment against in- 
effective instruction. 

Conversely, while the student is not competent to evaluate the 
instructor for institutional purposes, he is expert in reporting what 
has happened to him in a course. Since he usually makes such judg- 
ments for purposes of charting his educational program, he must and 
should accept consequences which, unlike his instructor evaluations, 
accrue only to him. 
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ANSELM AND HIS CRITICS: A CRITIQUE 
Donald H. Bishop 


To begin I would like to state Anselm's argument as follows: 
1. a. God is perfect. 
b. An attribute of perfection is existence (not to exist would 
be a deficiency, an imperfection). 
c. Therefore God exists. 
2. a. God is a being than which nothing greater can be conceived. 
b. A being which exists in fact would be greater than a being 
which exists only as an idea in the mind. 
c. Therefore God must exist. 
3. a. We conceive of God as a perfect being, a being than which 
no greater can exist. 
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b. A being which exists in actuality, as well as in thought, is 
greater than a being which exists in thought alone. 

c. Therefore God must exist inactuality since he is conceived 
of as a being than which no greater can exist. 

Two types of criticism which may be leveled at Anselm's argument 
as stated above are what might be called the logical and the meta- 
physical. From a logical standpoint, it is true that the conclusion 
follows from the premises and in that respect the argument is valid. 
The premises, however, are questionable and thus the argument as a 
whole is false. It is really an "If... then. . ." or hypothetical 
type claim or argument. 

The criticism in terms of metaphysics is simply that Anselm is 
going from the idea of God in his mind to the actual existence of God 
outside his mind. Thus Anselm is involved in a metaphysical dualism 
and his argument for God's existence poses the dilemma the dualist 
always faces of bridging the chasm between subject and object, knower 
and the known, perceiver and perceived. 

Anselm's reply to the criticisms may be put as follows. Regarding 
the logical, the first premise that God is perfect is a self-evident 
truth. It is a truth known immediately, directly, intuitively. The 
intuition that God is perfect is like the intuition of one's own exis- 
tence. Both are so certain or self-evident that he who doubts either 
does so at the risk of his own sanity or at the risk of doubting his 
ability to know anything at all with certainty, even his own doubt. 

Anselm's reply to the criticism of his second premise that an at- 
tribute of perfection is existence is simply that the denial of it 
would involve the disavower in alogical contradiction such as is found 
in the statement, "A thing can both be (exist) and not be (not exist) 
at the same time." Truth demands, or necessitates the opposite-- 
a thing cannot both be and not be at the same time--just as, in the 
case of God, perfection entails existence. 

Anselm's reply to the metaphysical criticism isas straightforward. 
God, Anselm says, is not a being separate from my thought or idea 
of Him. God isnot an object presented to thought; God is the thought, 
the idea. God is not a being separate from the universe; God is the 
universe. What such a reply demonstrates is that Anselm is, asa 
matter of fact, a monist not a dualist. To him there is no chasm to 
bridge. God does not have existence; God is existence. God does not 
have attributes; in him essence and existence are one. To Anselm 
there is only one category, consciousness. It is both a metaphysical 
and epistemological one\ and it is one of which both men and God 
consist. Consciousness, metaphysically, is being; and consciousness, 
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epistemologically, is awareness or being conscious of or aware of. 
Thus metaphysics and epistemology to Anselm are not separate but 
are one. 

Anselm's critics from Gaunilo to the present have been dualists. 
They have always assumed a metaphysical dualism and have looked at 
Anselm's argument from that standpoint. Their criticisms, as a 
result, have been irrelevant. They have missed the whole point and 
force of Anselm's argument. For Anselm is a monist not a dualist 
and hisargument must be understood and evaluated, therefore, From 
a monistic not dualistic standpoint. 


MARX AND ENGELS ON IDEALISM AND MATERIALISM 
Ben Myuskovic 


Marx's position on idealism and materialism, and especially on 
materialism as being dialectically determined, has been, I believe, 
consistently misinterpreted. The general view has been that Marx 
turns Hegel back on his feet by grounding "ideas", i.e., conscious- 
ness in the material conditions of life, in concrete sensuous, living 
man and his means of production; nevertheless it is emphasized that 
Marx borrows from Hegel the dialectical model and thus that the 
economic conditions of life develop dynamically, dialectically. Ac- 
cording to Hegel, history is the manifestation of the Idea as it ap- 
pears in time. The "purest" form of the Idea and its dialectical 
development is given in the SCIENCE OF LOGIC (1812-1816), where 
Hegel insists that he will present God, the Absolute Idea, "as he is 
in his eternal essence before the creation of Nature and of a Finite 
Spirit". 1 Por Marx, on the other hand, the moving principle of his- 
tory is the conflict between economic classes of oppressed and op- 
pressor, as first and most clearly suggested by Marx and Engels in 
their work, THE GERMAN IDEOLOGY.?2 Thus, what Marx (and Engels) 
has done is shifted the principle of history from the Hegelian dialec- 
tic, which, according to Marx, only takes place in a realm of pure 
thought (even the attitudes of consciousness in the PHENOMENOL- 
OGY, the PHILOSOPHY OF RIGHT, and the PHTLOSOPHY OF MIND 
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are nothing but synthetic "a priori" categories never touching sensu- 
ous reality). Thus, for example, as Marx sees it, what Hegel is 
concerned with is the "concept" of the family; the "concept" of civil 
society; and the "concept" of the State. Hegel, on Marx's account, 
never comes "down" to the living world of actual human beings; and 
consequently Hegel is justified in saying that Reality becomes in- 
creasingly selfconscious because Hegel merely restricts himself to 
mind knowing itself through the categories which it develops imma- 
nently, i.e., by its own powers. 

Marx, of course, in direct opposition to Hegel, eschews Hegel's 
claim of a presuppositionless beginning in his philosophy and posits 
instead a beginning in facts. 

The problem is, of course, that if man is determined by his eco- 
nomic conditions, then man is "passive" and Marx has no theory to 
which to appeal inorder toexplain how man can overcome his environ- 
ment. Unquestionably Marx also insists that man is "active", that 
man creates his nature through changing modes of production, that 
man evolves through his developing technological advances, for man 
alone is a tool-making animal. But the difficulty remains, for even 
if we admit that man's nature changes through developing technology, 
what guarantee is there that technology will not result in increasing 
alienation, what prevents the history of man from just getting worse 
and worse without the final revolution ever occurring? In other words, 
if as Marx often claims, life produces, i.e., determines, conscious- 
ness and not consciousness life (GERMAN IDEOLOGY, p. 415), how 
can man ever free himself from the conditioning, deterministic 
chains of his environment ? 

The answer, I believe, lies in Marx's conception of (A) history and 
(B) consciousness; and in his attempts to do justice to both idealism 
and materialism by synthesizing them with his interpretations of 
history and consciousness. 

(A) HISTORY. In the CRITIQUE OF HEGEL'S DIALECTIC AND 
GENERAL PHILOSOPHY Marx characterizes his own views by the 
term "naturalism". Thus he says: 

We see. . . how [a] consistent naturalism ... is distin- 
guished from both idealism and materialism, and at the same 
time constitutes their unifying truth. We see also that only 
naturalism is able to comprehend the process of world his- 
tory. 5 
Commentators have hardly mentioned this passage and have never 
explained it. But what dogs it mean? Let's examine the concept of 
idealism and see if we can reconstruct its meaning for Marx. Idealism 
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is generally taken to be the thesis that all reality is ultimately or 
fundamentally mind dependent. One of its chief implications is that 
all consciousness is (at least implicitly) self-consciousness. (This 
implication is endorsed by Descartes, Locke, Leibniz, Berkeley, Kant, 
Fichte, and Hegel--not all of whom are, of course, strictly speaking, 
idealists; but all of whom have definite idealistic currents running 
through their thought, because they all insist that all the mind can 
know are its own ideas.) Since all consciousness is self-consciousness 
it turns out that both the subject (the so-called substance) of thought 
and the object of thought become unified in one mental being. And 
since the subject and the object are unified in consciousness, con- 
sciousness thereby being fully self-conscious, it also further follows 
that consciousness is free. For then consciousness depends on nothing 
external to itself; and to be self-sufficient and self-dependent is to 
be free. This theme is fully exploited by the three great idealists 
Marx studied, Kant, Fichte, and Hegel. The categories of the under- 
standing, in Kant, are characterized as spontaneous (i.e., free from 
dependence on the passivity of the senses); they are productive, crea- 
tive, generative (conditions) of experience (see the Transcendental 
Deduction of the Categories in the first edition of the CRITIQUE OF 
PURE REASON). In Fichte, the Ego posits itself and the non-ego; it 
creates, through the agency of the productive imagination, the "ex- 
ternal material world" as a field for moral action. In Hegel, Reason, 
Self-consciousness, Freedom are identified. Reason produces its own 
object; intrinsically Reason creates itself and "the world" by gener- 
ating from within itself the categories, concepts, ideas, notions by 
which it knows the world, and through which it gives the world to it- 
self. The point of all this is that thought or Reason is free, spon- 
taneous, in that it transcends the moment of given immediacy; it 
inherently goes beyond the so-called "immediate present". 

Now Marx is fully aware of the stress of idealism on freedom, on 
spontaneity and he wishes to incorporate this emphasis within his 
conception of naturalism. Thus, idealism implies for Marx a stress 
on consciousness; and consciousness in turn entails freedom in the 
sense that a certain aspect of reality is "not" constrained passively 
by the conditioning factors of life and the environment. 

Materialism, on the other hand, invokes a view of man and reality 
with which Marx is obviously sympathetic. Materialism, metaphysi- 
cal materialism, is the thesis that states that nothing exists except 
matter and motion and that all reality can be accounted for on the 
basis of these two ultimate principles. Marx, of course, transforms 
these materialistic principles and translates them into the economic 
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are nothing but synthetic "a priori" categories never touching sensu- 
ous reality). Thus, for example, as Marx sees it, what Hegel is 
concerned with is the "concept" of the family; the "concept" of civil 
society; and the "concept" of the State. Hegel, on Marx's account, 
never comes "down" to the living world of actual human beings; and 
consequently Hegel is justified in saying that Reality becomes in- 
creasingly selfconscious because Hegel merely restricts himself to 
mind knowing itself through the categories which it develops imma- 
nently, i.e., by its own powers. 3 

Marx, of course, in direct opposition to Hegel, eschews Hegel's 
claim of a presuppositionless beginning in his philosophy and posits 
instead a beginning in facts. 

The problem is, of course, that if man is determined by his eco- 
nomic conditions, then man is "passive" and Marx has no theory to 
which to appeal inorder toexplain how man can overcome his environ- 
ment. Unquestionably Marx also insists that man is "active", that 
man creates his nature through changing modes of production, that 
man evolves through his developing technological advances, for man 
alone is a tool-making animal. But the difficulty remains, for even 
if we admit that man's nature changes through developing technology, 
what guarantee is there that technology will not result in increasing 
alienation, what prevents the history of man from just getting worse 
and worse without the final revolution ever occurring? Inother words, 
if as Marx often claims, life produces, i.e., determines, conscious- 
ness and not consciousness life (GERMAN IDEOLOGY, p. 415), how 
can man ever free himself from the conditioning, deterministic 
chains of his environment ? 

The answer, I believe, lies in Marx's conception of (A) history and 
(B) consciousness; and in his attempts to do justice to both idealism 
and materialism by synthesizing them with his interpretations of 
history and consciousness. 

(A) HISTORY. In the CRITIQUE OF HEGEL'S DIALECTIC AND 
GENERAL PHILOSOPHY Marx characterizes his own views by the 
term "naturalism". Thus he says: 

We see. . . how [a] consistent naturalism .. . is distin- 
guished from both idealism and materialism, and at the same 
time constitutes their unifying truth. We see also that only 
naturalism is able to comprehend the process of world his- 
tory. 5 
Commentators have hardly mentioned this passage and have never 
explained it. But what does it mean? Let's examine the concept of 
idealism and see if we can reconstruct its meaning for Marx. Idealism 
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is generally taken to be the thesis that all reality is ultimately or 
fundamentally mind dependent. One of its chief implications is that 
all consciousness is (at least implicitly) self-consciousness. (This 
implication is endorsed by Descartes, Locke, Leibniz, Berkeley, Kant, 
Fichte, and Hegel--not all of whom are, of course, strictly speaking, 
idealists; but all of whom have definite idealistic currents running 
through their thought, because they all insist that all the mind can 
know are its own ideas.) Since all consciousness is self-consciousness 
it turns out that both the subject (the so-called substance) of thought 
and the object of thought become unified in one mental being. And 
since the subject and the object are unified in consciousness, con- 
sciousness thereby being fully self-conscious, it also further follows 
that consciousness is free, For then consciousness depends on nothing 
external to itself; and to be self-sufficient and self-dependent is to 
be free. This theme is fully exploited by the three great idealists 
Marx studied, Kant, Fichte, and Hegel. The categories of the under- 
standing, in Kant, are characterized as spontaneous (i.e., free from 
dependence on the passivity of the senses); they are productive, crea- 
tive, generative (conditions) of experience (see the Transcendental 
Deduction of the Categories in the first edition of the CRITIQUE OF 
PURE REASON). In Fichte, the Ego posits itself and the non-ego; it 
creates, through the agency of the productive imagination, the "ex- 
ternal material world" as a field for moral action. In Hegel, Reason, 
Self-consciousness, Freedom are identified. Reason produces its own 
object; intrinsically Reason creates itself and "the world" by gener- 
ating from within itself the categories, concepts, ideas, notions by 
which it knows the world, and through which it gives the world to it- 
self. The point of all this is that thought or Reason is free, spon- 
taneous, in that it transcends the moment of given immediacy; it 
inherently goes beyond the so-called "immediate present". 

Now Marx is fully aware of the stress of idealism on freedom, on 
spontaneity and he wishes to incorporate this emphasis within his 
conception of naturalism. Thus, idealism implies for Marx a stress 
on consciousness; and consciousness in turn entails freedom in the 
sense that a certain aspect of reality is "not" constrained passively 
by the conditioning factors of life and the environment. 

Materialism, on the other hand, invokes a view of man and reality 
with which Marx is obviously sympathetic. Materialism, metaphysi- 
cal materialism, is the thesis that states that nothing exists except 
matter and motion and that all reality can be accounted for on the 
basis of these two ultimate principles. Marx, of course, transforms 
these materialistic principles and translates them into the economic 
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conditions determining human life. Nevertheless, the problem, as 
Marx sees it, is that materialism is irretrievably committed toa 
static, i.e., non-dynamic conception of "history". If all that exists 
is matter and motion, then nothing new is ever generated in the 
world and the positions, motions, and configurations of atoms in the 
void merely mutely repeat themselves eternally with minor varia- 
tions. It is as if materialism claimed the universe were simply a 
gigantic billiard table; "new" paths could be traced, but nothing 
"truly" new or novel could ever emerge, even in an infinite amount 
of time. Marx, of course, has to reject the simple materialistic 
conception of reality because he believes that new conscious forces 
do operate in history, and in fact bring about drastic changes in 
history; and that ultimately the proletariat will totally overcome 
(transcend) their material conditions through self - consciousness, 
i.e., class-consciousness. What Marx rejects then, in materialism, 
is its "static" conception of history; and what he accepts from ideal- 
ism is the theme that consciousness can transcend the immediately 
given and envisage new historical moments. And by conceiving it, it 
naturally brings about a change; for, according to Marx, "theoria" 
inevitably engenders "praxis". But it is a "praxis" grounded in con- 
sciousness. (Actually theory first brings about criticism; and criti- 
cism of itself makes obvious what has to be done. ) 

(B) CONSCIOUSNESS. Marx describes his own philosophy as natural- 
ism or humanism; and in Marx the two are connected but, I believe, 
distinguishable. Humanism more properly emphasizes consciousness 
and thus Marx claims that 

as everything natural must have its "origin" so "man" 
has his process of genesis, "history", which is for him, how- 
ever, a conscious process and thus one which is consciously 
self-transcending. 6 

But what exactly is Marx's theory of consciousness? In what 
follows, I wish to show that Marx tried to mediate between what he 
conceived to be the two extreme views of consciousness offered by 
materialism and idealism. 

Although Marx and Engels collaborated in writing THE HOLY 
FAMILY, Marx is credited with having authored by far the greatest 
part. It is obvious, however, that the two men shared a number of 
common views when it came to criticizing the classic position of 
materialism regarding the possibility and explanation of conscious- 
ness. According to Marx and Engels, the great, indeed the insur- 
mountable, stumbling block of materialism had been an adequate ex- 
planation of “how senseless matter can think". This problem, of 
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course, goes back to Epicurus and Lucretius’ and the difficulty spe- 
cifically is: how can extended, material, solid atoms form to pro- 
duce life, sensation, consciousness, and self-consciousness? How 
can the mere position, configuration, and motion of atoms in space 
produce, for example, reflexive thought, for man is not only con- 
scious, but self-conscious as well; man can think about thinking it- 
self. And further, is not a thought or an idea immaterial, unex- 
tended? For whoever heard of a thought three inches in length and 
an ounce in weight 78 

Thus, Engels in a brief work, LUDWIG FEUERBACH, at the very 
beginning of his second chapter, which is concerned with idealism and 
materialism, insists that "the great question of all philosophy, espe- 
cially of modern philosophy, is that concerning the relation of think- 
ing and being,"? "the relation of spirit to nature" (Ibid., p. 21). And 
Engels quite correctly connects this question to the traditional prob- 
lem concerning the personal immortality of the soul, for rationalist 
theologians, metaphysicians, and philosophers had argued throughout 
history that a necessary condition for the immortality of the soul 
was its immaterial nature. 10 

Similarly, much earlier, in THE HOLY FAMILY, Marx had traced 
the history of materialism in the 17th and 18th centuries. Again, 
the crucial question, this time as posed by the Scholastics, had been 
"whether matter could not think." And Marx reviewed the history of 
the affair as it dominated philosophy just prior to his time. In this 
outline, Descartes, of course, primarily represents the reaction to 
Epicureanism, which had just started to gain an increasing hold over 
men's thinking since the Italian Renaissance, especially in the atom- 
ism of Gassendi and Hobbes. Thus, Descartes stands for metaphysi- 
cal rationalism, with its emphasis on immaterial realities. Never- 
theless, as Marx correctly points out, Descartes's own principles 
themselves just as naturally led to materialism (as did those of the 
atomists), for he emphasized the existence of an independently exist- 
ing matter, and consequently "his physics. . . invested matter with 
self-creative power and viewed mechanical motion as its vital act." 
Thus, "He completely separated his physics from his metaphysics. 
Within his physics matter is the sole substance, the only basis of 
being and knowing."!! In other words, either purposely or in spite 
of himself, Descartes's theory served to promote the interests of 
a reductive materialism. In following the story out, Marx discusses 
Descartes's disowned disciple, Le Roy or Regius, who believed him- 
self to be instituting the true spirit of the master's philosophy by 
reducing all thought to the physical, organic motions of the brain. 12 
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Similarly, La Mettrie, according to Marx, declared "the soul to be a 
mode of the body and ideas to be mechanical motions" (p. 388). 

The second principle source of materialism, which culminated in 
the French materialism of Condillac and the Encyclopaedists, Diderot, 
D'Alembert, was generated through the sensationism of Locke. In- 
deed, Locke is generally credited with having shaken the religious and 
philosophic worlds by insisting that it was conceivable for God to 
have created thinking matter. 13 Locke himself, as Marx sees it, is 
merely the culmination of the materialism of Bacon and Hobbes. 
Thus Marx summarizes, for example, Hobbes' rejection of the con- 
cept of an immaterial substance as a contradiction in terms; and he 
reviews Hobbes' claim that "one cannot separate thought from matter 
which thinks" (p. 392). 

After Locke came figures like Anthony Collins, Henry Dodwell, 
David Hartley, and Joseph Priestly, who, although strongly influenced 
by Locke, nevertheless removed the last vestiges of Locke's depen- 
dence on God as the ultimate origin of the powers of sensation in 
man. These other thinkers were deistic materialists and deism, 
according to Marx, "is no more than a convenient and easy way of 
getting rid of religion" (p. 392). 

One of the major figures which Marx takes up, in this little sec- 
tion on the history of French materialism, is Bayle. For it is Bayle, 
Marx tells us, who ruined the theoretical credit of 17th-century 
metaphysicians. Using scepticism as his weapon, Bayle, the Arsenal 
of the Enlightenment, often repeated throughout his monumental 
DICTIONARY Locke's question "whether senseless matter could 
think?" and proceeded to show the utter bankruptcy of reason to 
settle the issue, 14 

Many of these statements and conclusions were later to be repeated 
in Engels' essay, ON HISTORICAL MATERIALISM (1892); and in fact 
Engels begins by quoting a long passage from Marx which deals with 
this historical tracing of materialism from Bacon and Hobbes to 
Collins and Dodwell. 15 

But both Marx and Engels believed metaphysical materialism en- 
tailed serious drawbacks. Thus, according to both thinkers, the 
"specific limitation of this materialism lay in its inability to com- 
prehend the universe as a process--as matter developing in an his- 
torical process. ... Nature, it was known, was in constant motion. 
But according to the ideas of that time, this motion turned eternally 
in a circle and therefore never moved from the spot; it produced the 
same results over and over again, "16 
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In these respects then both idealism and materialism were inade- 
quate views of man. Idealism, as we've seen, was fantastically re- 
moved from life. Materialism, on the other hand, was concrete 
enough but it was static, non-dynamic. And why? Because classic 
materialism could not account for consciousness, the source of his- 
torical novelty. The naive, reductive materialists, like Hobbes, 
Locke, Condillac, etc. had performed a welcome function with their 
philosophy but it was inadequate to explain the spontaneity of con- 
sciousness, the freedom of self-consciousness, epitomized by man's 
rational planning of the future. Classic materialism was unable to 
free man from the passive moment of the immediate present. This 
neglect Marx strives to correct by first terming his view "natural- 
ism" or "humanism". And later when these terms themselves changed 
into "dialectical" or "historical" materialism--and they were intended 
to emphasize the economic interpretation of history--they were, 
nevertheless, never meant to abandon Marx's initial and fundamental 
stress on consciousness.17 As Marx saw it, naturalism or humanism 
was the theory which would replace the reductivist thesis of materi- 
alism. But what, more specifically, is naturalism. I believe Marx's 
concept of it derives in great part from Feuerbach. Feuerbach, under 
Hegel's influence (like Marx), sought to avoid crude materialism. To 
be sure minds cannot exist apart from bodies. But to be dependent 
on the body is not to be reducible to, or identical with, the body. 
Thus the activity of mind itself is not merely an activity of the 
brain. For from "thinking is 'also' a brain activity" we cannot go to 
"thinking is 'only' a brain activity. " 

To call thinking a function of the brain is to say nothing about 
"what" thinking is. . . . Thought must be something "more" 
than, something quite "different" from, a mere activity of 
the brain. An activity can be understood only in terms of 
what it does, of its objects and products. What it does, 
that it "is". The product of thinking is thought. Therefore 
it is only interms of thought that the nature of thinking can 
be understood, 18 
In other words, Feuerbach is refusing to reduce the mind and its 
thoughts to the brain and physiological sensations; and the reason 
for this is that classical materialism cannot account for the self- 
conscious, reflexive character of thought, for the fact that thoughts 
can think about thoughts. 

Now I amconvinced that Marx and Engels were sympathetic to this 
non-reductive materialism because they wanted to allow for both 
self-consciousness--through class-consciousness--and for historical 
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novelty.19 In fact, as they conceived it, the latter is a corollary to 
the former. 

This "naturalistic" sort of approach to the source and genesis of 
consciousness, I take it, is really what is directly behind Engels' dis- 
cussion that modern science is progressing toward a thorough chemical 
understanding of life; and that it will then continue on to the highest 
forms of life--human consciousness; thus when Engels concludes that 
"for us mind is a mode of energy, a function of the brain, "20 he is 
underscoring the difference between a model based on energy from 
one based ona "tabula rasa". 

Both Marx and Engels were sympathetic to theories of evolution 
prevalent in their day; first to those of Lamarck and later to those 
of Darwin. (In fact, Marx wanted to dedicate CAPITAL to Darwin, 
who discreetly declined the honor.) And it is in this context, Ibelieve, 
that they viewed naturalism or humanism as a sophisticated, i.e., 
philosophic, mediation between idealism and materialism. And I think 
it's important to realize this view in Marx, for otherwise we shall 
tend--as many commentators have--to hold that Marx is a reducti- 
vist, a naive materialist. Thus, many commentators have read THE 
GERMAN IDEOLOGY as a thoroughly reductivist statement, wherein 
consciousness merely becomes an epiphenomena, a by-product of the 
"real" factors, the material and economic conditions and actions of 
life.21 But if that were the case, then revolution, through class 
consciousness, would be impossible, for then men could never tran- 
scend their material conditions but would merely become increasingly 
conditioned to slavery and dehumanization. But, for Marx, praxis 
involves theoria; and theoria means a self-conscious overcoming, an 
active transcending of the present, material conditions of life. 
(Thus, a really naive theory, like Behaviorism for example, could 
never, in principle, provide the theoretical possibility of bringing a 
truly new historical stage into being.) I would conclude then that the 
economic base and the superstructure are not distinct in Marx; it is 
not the case that one is the real cause and the other its epiphenomal 
effect. Rather, both (base and superstructure) are connected by 
sharing in consciousness; what Marx, however, wants to bring about 
is that both become as self-conscious ashumanly possible. Only then 
will man be free, free and autonomous in the "idealist" sense that 
consciousness creates man and reality by transforming them. 
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ing that "ultimately" or "basically" economic factors have an influ- 
ence on the superstructure. But this latter claim, Scanlan contends, 
is so weak as to be empirically unverifiable. 


APPLYING GROUP DYNAMICS TO A SEMINAR 
Sandra Van Thiel 


The majority of the literature on group dynamics focuses on appli- 
cation for effective counseling. The literature or research seldom 
makes application to effective teaching even though the classroom is 
composed of a group of people. What better place to be aware of 
group dynamics? I especially see the worth of group dynamic princi- 
ples in post secondary education seminars. Webster's defines a 
seminar as "a group of advanced students studying under a professor 
with each doing original research and all exchanging results through 
reports and discussion."" This situation seems an ideal setting for 
application of the principles resulting from an understanding of group 
dynamics. Anyone who has participated in a seminar will agree its 
success is dependent upon the class members as well as the instruc- 
tor. Principles derived from group dynamics may enable individuals 
to better reach their goals and expectations for a course. The 
author would like to explore and suggest some principles of group 
dynamics designed to enhance communication and consequently learn- 
ing. 

The first application is the principle of appropriate size. Loeser 
states that agroup of from four to eight people is the most produc- 
tive. This is a group size that can operate effectively without a 
definite leader or definite rules and regulations. They can establish 
goals and methods for achieving them. A larger group without a 
leader or rules and regulations will tend to do two things. One, if 
they agree on apurpose, they will either acknowledge aleader, appoint 
a leader, or set up rules and regulations. Secondly, if they do not 
agree on a purpose, they inevitably break up into subgroups with like 
purposes (8). 

The larger the group size, the more other dynamics evolve. The 
members are not as concerned about one another's opinions; when one 
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group member agrees with another, there is hesitancy to express 
this agreement; instead of addressing one another, the members 
more and more directly address the leader; interaction among mem- 
bers decreases (2). Thus, if a seminar is larger than eight, it would 
be wise to divide into subgroups having similar goals and expectations 
for the course. ; 

The next consideration is the instructor's role. Traditionally stu- 
dents expect an instructor to take the leadership since his position 
denotes knowledge and experience that can be of benefit to the stu- 
dents. Those instructors who assume the "laissez-faire" role frus- 
trate many of the advanced students who want to learn. The "laissez- 
faire" instructor allows any goals and methods as long as the group 
has chosen them--even though the group may lack background for 
knowing what is pertinent and what methods are advisable. Frustra- 
tion arises as members gradually realize their ineptness and the 
course becomes to them a waste of time, energy, and money. 

The "laissez-faire" role is effective in group counseling because 
membership is usually voluntary denoting high motivation. It is not 
as effective in teaching because the membership of the group is not 
truly voluntary in the sense that some participants are taking the 
course only to complete a requirement; thus motivations vary. This 
does not mean that the instructor should predetermine all the con- 
tent and methods without consideration of the students' desires. 
This would be the authoritarian approach, an approach which may 
result in more dissemination of information and more projects, but 
not necessarily true learning. The authoritarian role is one which 
encourages more dependence and less originality (6). Studies on group 
dynamics show that the authoritarian role to be less effective than 
the "laissez-faire" role (10). 

Since a learning situation requires a leader who acts as a resource 
person as well as someone who is concerned about incorporating indi- 
vidual goals and expectations, I would conclude that a "democratic" 
instructor would be most effective. This leader allows the group to 
establish its own goals providing information or direction only when 
necessary. He may need to do this initially through lecturing or 
assigned reading in order to provide some background upon which the 
group can proceed, Studies in group counseling support the effective- 
ness of the democratic role (6). But no matter which role the in- 
structor assumes, he must make it very clear to the class so that 
the class in return can assume its appropriate role. 

Once the instructor has settled his leadership approach, he may 
then employ various techniques during the group process. Initially 
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the class should have opportunity to get acquainted. The members 
should share educational and vocational backgrounds and aspirations. 
The instructor should share also. It would be wise to arrange the 
group ina circle, around a table, or in some informal setting. The 
instructor should sit among the members but in a different place 
each class session. This action is congruent with ademocratic leader 
and will encourage students to address their remarks to one another 
rather than the teacher. 

The next stage involves the process of selecting goals and how to 
implement them. Brain storming can accomplish this through a 
minimum of threat. One by one every member shares his goals and 
expectations for the course. The leader should be acceptant of these 
comments making sure each member feels accepted and understood. 
After everyone has expressed himself, the group tackles the problem 
of delineating goals for the course, plans for accomplishment, and 
criteria for evaluation. Compromises occur but without the loss of 
anyone's special concern. This takes time but increases the motiva- 
tion when every member feels hehas made acontribution. This inter- 
action distinguishes a group from a collection of people. If a student 
is not present for this process, the instructor should spend time 
individually providing information and discerning how that student's 
goals fit in with the group. If this is not done, the individual may 
frustrate his own goals and the goals of the group. It should be noted 
that tne criteria for evaluation is not referring to grade evaluation 
but group accomplishment. It is my opinion that the criteria for 
grades is up to the instructor and should be clarified by the instruc- 
tor in one of the earliest class sessions. 

When the group has settled upon its goals and the methods to ac- 
complish them, future meetings will be concerned with the dissemi- 
nation of information. Several principles of group dynamics can be 
applied to this stage. When group dynamic principles are used ina 
counseling setting, a member of the group called a recorder writes 
down significant comments and attitudes inorder toprovide an eval- 
uation of the group action. This may be read at the close of asession 
or the beginning of the next. This principle can be applied to a semi- 
nar through another means. A short evaluation form such as that of 
Hoffman and Plutchik can quickly and easily be administered at the 
close of each session. Such an evaluation includes this sampling of 
questions: 

How satisfactory was today's meeting? 
How clearly did we know what we were trying to do? 
How important were the problems we discussed ? 
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How much did we learn? 

How cooperatively did we work? 

How did we feel toward one another? 
What should we do next? (4) 

Each answer is given by checking the degree to which the answer is 
true. For example the student would check one answer for the first 
question above: no good, mediocre, all right, or excellent. This 
provides ameans for individual evaluation and an outlet for frustra- 
tion. It can keep the group moving in a positive direction. Evalua- 
tion encourages cohesiveness which in turn has a positive effect on 
the productivity of agroup (10). Results of the evaluation form could 
be given the next class period at the discretion of the instructor. 

Another use the instructor could make of this evaluation form is 
for individual conferences. An example of this would be the student 
who monopolizes the class. His need for attention may be stronger 
than his awareness of hindering the group. If the group's attempt to 
solve this dilemma is unsuccessful, for the sake of the majority the 
instructor would need to speak privately with the individual. 

Throughout the seminar, the instructor shares with the class as 
another member would. However, he also should play the role of 
initiator, assisting in the implementation of the group goals by in- 
stigating the use of films, role playing, special lectures, field trips, 
conventions, and any other methods that may bring fresh character 
to the sessions. 

This report was not concerned with behavioral modification but 
better understanding of what happens in a group that may hinder or 
enhance learning. Why are individuals silent? Silence is often a sign 
of fear. Fear of rejection. Why do students experience so much 
anxiety? Often they donot have opportunity to try out their thoughts. 
Have you noticed that there seems to be a correlation between the 
students who participate in class and the students who receive top 
grades? Why are students occasionally upset with instructors and 
too often upset with courses? It may be that they feel their goals 
for the course were not met. A fuller implementation of the rele- 
vant principles of group dynamics could be a means of reducing many 
of the problems which hinder learning. 
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WITTGENSTEIN'S TRACTATUS: SOME 
METAPHILOSOPHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Howard P. Kainz 


In the case of many philosophers, a study of their earlier works 
could lead to a misconception of their doctrine. For example, if we 
concentrated on Kant's early work, OBSERVATIONS ON THE FEEL- 
ING OF THE BEAUTIFUL AND SUBLIME, we would be led to think 
that Kant attributed aesthetic feeling to psychological makeup and 
to temperamental, sexual, and racial differences. If we concen- 
trated on Hegel's early writings, we would think that the final, "ab 
solute" synthesis of reality was to be found in religious conscious 


ness. If we took Marx's 1844 Manuscripts too seriously, we would be 
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led to believe that he looked forward to some ultimate goal "beyond" 
communism, which would manifest the real structure of human so- 
ciety. And we could make similar observations regarding the earlier 
Wittgenstein, the logical atomist, as compared with the later Witt- 
genstein of the "word games". 

In all such cases, however, the misconceptions that would result 
from such a study would be misconceptions specifically as to "what 
was the doctrine of Kant on aesthetics," "what was the doctrine of 
Hegel on the Absolute, "etc. In other words, they would be miscon- 
ceptions resulting from a distorted view of the significance of some 
"early work" in the context of the development of a particular phi- 
losopher, or in the context of the development of the history of 
philosophy. 

But if we put aside questions of temporal and historical philosophi- 
cal development, to examine these early works on their own merits-- 
this can be useful--especially if it is a relatively self-consistent, 
systematic presentation, and especially if it is set inthe context of 
the question, "does this early work tell us anything about reality?" 
For, after all, the main purpose of philosophy is not to determine 
what philosophers have opined, but to try to say something about the 
way things are. And the world view in an early work can be just as 
useful for that purpose as a later one. Not necessarily "truer." 
But very likely it would be inappropriate to apply the terms "true" 
or "false" to a world view "qua" world view. For almost any world 
view seems to contain, at least implicitly, some general criteria for 
determining truth and falsity--criteria which could not be applied to 
itself without "begging the question." If we had a world view of 
world views, "then" we might be able to discuss them in terms of 
truth or falsity. But in lieu of any such hypothesis, we shall hypothe- 
size that, just as the mountain climber can get a view of the land- 
scape from the east or the west, or just as the artist can get a view 
of his model from the front or the side--so also any philosopher at 
any time in his development can present what is "truly" a "view" but 
not necessarily more true or more false than other views--even the 
later views of the same philosopher. 

But is not a specific world view to be judged ''false" when it gets 
into inevitable self-contradictions? For example, in Wittgenstein's 
case, the propositions of the TRACTATUS, "insofar as they do not 
represent the world itself by way of elementary propositions, but 
are precisely 'about' the relationship between language and reality, 
lie outside the scope of assertions that have sense and therefore are 
‘nonsensical.'"! But then again, Kant's views in his first CRITIQUE 
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about space and time and the categories--if they add anything to our 
knowledge--might well be taken as instances of "a priori synthetic" 
judgments in metaphysics; but this would make the whole enterprise 
of the CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON (namely, determining whether a 
priori synthetic judgments are possible inmetaphysics) rather super- 
fluous. Similarly, the Thomistic view that truth is "conformity of 
the mind to objective reality" raises the question as to whether the 
mind that makes this statement is conformed to the objective reality 
of truth. 

Perhaps, then, it is inevitable that any elaborately structured 
philosophical system should come now and then to the limits of its 
"viability". And perhaps it is these limits that supply the necessary 
and sufficient impetus to other world views, which can remedy the 
defects of the former (without, however, failing to avoid some "sui 
generis" defects of their own). 2 

But different world views are not necessarily different in all re- 
spects. And indeed, it is the recurrence of similar ideas in strikingly 
different philosophical contexts that is one of the most interesting 
"phenomena", from a metaphilosophical point of view. Should not 
these convergences, as they turn up, merit our special and serious 
consideration, precisely "because" two or more very disparate phi- 
losophers have enunciated them? The answer to this question, of 
course, lies outside any particular philosophical system. 

Rather than trying to answer this question, this paper will simply 
take its departure from the world-view presented in Wittgenstein's 
TRACTATUS, and point out some possibilities of parallels in the 
world views of some other philosophers--namely, Plato, Aristotle, 
and Hegel. In this way it will be supplying some of the "facts" that 
one would have to consider before trying to answer the meta-philo- 
sophical question brought forward in the preceding paragraph. 

Wittgenstein, of course, situates philosophy exclusively in the 
realms of logic and language. However, if we treat these realms as 
just one "sphere of discourse" about philosophy, and make proper 
allowance for differences in perspective, these are some of the 
parallels or convergences that turn up: 

A. Visavis Plato. ... 

Wittgenstein says that number, "qua" number, is outside the do- 
main of logic and logical forms (4.128). For logic in itself is a do- 
main which is transcendent, i.e., transcends all experience and all 
bodies of doctrine, including mathematics (6.13). Logic is a com- 
pletely a priori system (5.4541, 5.552), which contains in itself no 
numbers. The propositions of mathematics are an exemplification 
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of logical method (b.2); but this relationship is not convertible. That 
is, logical propositions do not exemplify mathematics or number. 
And in fact it would even be amisnomer to speak of any logico-philo- 
sophical realm as a "monism" or a "dualism" (4.128). 

Although Plato does not describe the relationship of number to the 
Ideas in any extant dialogue, it is well-known that he considered 
mathematical ideas to constitute a kind of intermediate world of 
Ideas--separate from sensible reality, but inferior toIdeas of Forms 
in the strict sense. Thus, as Aristotle presents Plato's doctrine in 
METAPH. I, 6--the causative, separate Numbers are stable and 
eternal realities, which are just a single degree inferior to the Forms, 
insofar as they allow a multiplication of similarities, while the 
Forms are pure abstract unity, prior to all multiplicity. 

Thus, Plato seems to anticipate in a mythical or symbolic fashion 
the hierarchical relationship to be found between form-and-number 
in Wittgenstein's logico-philosophical reconstruction of reality (in 
which a priori propositions of logic take the place of apriori Platonic 
Forms). 

B. Vis avis Aristotle.... 

One thing that is hard to understand in the TRACTATUS is how a 
proposition, which is an assertion of a fact, and a picture of that 
fact as an existent state of affairs--could itself be a fact (2.141). 

If a proposition depicts by means of its logical form, and if logical 
form itself constitutes the limits of our cognized world, it would 
not seem that this logical picture could itself be numbered among 
those facts, the sum-total of which "constitutes" the world. It 
certainly is not outside the world. If in addition it is not at the 
limits of the factual world, but within, it would then seem to be 
capable of being analyzed in terms of truth- possibilities, and in 
terms of constituent atomic objects, or termini of intrinsic possi- 
bilities of relationships. Thus in this case we could have a science 
of those forms depicting physical phenomena; i.e., a metaphysics. 

It seems to have been some such consideration which led Aristotle 
in his PHYSICS to the intimation that, having uncovered the intelli- 
gible form of objects, we might have a higher science about the in- 
trinsic properties of form itself.3 And this led to the META- 
PHYSICS. 

Wittgenstein, it seems, had no such intimations. Or if he did 
have some such intimation, perhaps this is one major reason why he 
eventually abandoned the method of the TRACTATUS for the approach 
of the PHILOSOPHICAL INVESTIGATIONS. But, within the context 
of the TRACTATUS alone, it does seem strange that he should desig- 
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nate the propositions mirroring the world as "facts"--unless he con- 
sidered them merely in terms of their sensuous signs or vocal enun- 
ciations. In the latter case, Wittgenstein's theory of depiction and 
logical form would seem to be something definitely on the side of 
the mystical. 

C. Vis a vis Hegel. . 

If one remembers to make due allowances for an extreme differ- 
ence in contexts, he may also notice one striking parallel to be found 
in the world-view of Wittgenstein and the world-view of Hegel. 

Wittgenstein, in a kind of rambling fashion, proposes for himself 
in the course of the TRACTATUS, the following problem: How can 
we express the general form of all propositions--a proposition of 
propositions which would summarize in symbolic form all the types 
and variations of propositions which are conceivable. He introduces 
this problem in 5. 47-5. 472, and follows it up in various forms in 5. 5, 
5.502, and 6-6.01. He concludes that the general form of proposi- 
tions could be expressed as the operation of a series of negations 
effected upon elementary propositional variables. In other words, 
the general form of all (molecular) propositions could be expressed 
as the successive negation of the (atomic) propositions from which 
they are constructed. 

Hegel, in the LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, 
criticizes Spinoza for constructing an incomplete system, in which 
God, the "causa sui," is the only positive reality in the world. If 
only Spinoza had recognized that God became a positive reality through 
the "negation of negation" (negating Himself by production of the 
world)--then he could have elaborated a system which would have given 
due respect to human freedom and individuality, as the "negative" of 
the Absolute Being of God.4 Hegel, however, does not just criticize 
Spinoza, but attempts topresent his own "Absolute" as the "negation 
of negation." For example, the first "Absolute" which Hegel arrives 
at in his PHENOMENOLOGY is "die Sache Selbst'"'--a particular type 
of individual consciousness which has negated objectivity, and then 
negated this negation to produce a living, categorical synthesis of 
subjectivity and objectivity;5 and the second "Absolute" which he 
arrives at is Absolute Knowledge,® a supreme philosophical vantage 
point which has resulted from the individual's negation of himself 
(through culture and history), and the negation of this negation, re- 
sulting in a conscious reconciliation of the individual with his total 
milieu. Similarly, in Hegel's ENCYCLOPEDIA, the Absolute Idea, 
the Absolute Concept, and Absolute Spirit are likewise established 
as "negations of negation." Thus we might say that--just as Hegel's 
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SACHE SELBST is the "fact of facts" produced by successive nega- 
tions, and just as his Absolute Knowledge is the consciousness of 
consciousness produced by successive negations --so also Wittgen- 
stein's formula for the general form of propositions, [ N 3], is 
for all practical purposes, a proposition of propositions, or an ex- 
pression of expressions, an "absolute" which he arrives at in the 
domain of logic, by the process of successive negation. 

In conclusion, we might observe that the inference that one draws 
from the above-mentioned parallels will depend, in large-part, on 
one's value system. 

If, for example, one has ontological or metaphysical leanings, he 
might say that Wittgenstein, purportedly confining himself to the 
realms of pure logical analysis, inadvertently and covertly encoun- 
ters problems, now and then, which bear on the ontological constitu- 
tion of reality. 

If, on the other hand, a)one is of an anti-metaphysical persuasion, 
but b) goes beyond mere allegations of "nonsense" to recognize some 
such parallelism--he might in congruence with his own value system, 
judge that Plato, in his doctrine of the World of Forms, was covertly 
or symbolically or mythically referring to relationships among propo- 
sitions about the world; that Aristotle, in asking whether every form 
had to be considered in relationship to matter, was asking, in terms 
of his own mythical projections, whether every <act was a "represen- 
tation" of a state of affairs; and that Hegel, in producing his Abso- 
lute through the negation of negations, was showing in a symbolic or 
mythical way that the general logical form encompassing all state- 
ments about reality would have to be a negation of negations. 
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LITERATURE AND EDUCATION 
Hugh C. Black 


For the study of education and life this educator recommends 
literature as a rich knowledge source. Yet my use of and approach 
to the study of literature seems a far and distant cry from what 
most teachers of literature do. (Even such an article as this would 
not be considered generally appropriate for publication in journals 
for teachers of English!) A potpourri of notes from Hawthorne to 
Faulkner affords evidence supporting this plea for a "better" use of 
literature by students of education. Literature may become a true 
resource when students have abetter understanding of how it maybe 
approached and what valuable learnings may be acquired. 

We shall derive greater benefits from the study of literary works 
when we listen directly tothe writer andtry to get his story through 
a direct communication. Too often we must cut through the cus- 
tomary approaches and surmount the barriers to understanding which 
the usual commentators and authorities build between the author of 
a classic work and his reader. People in literature and in allied fields 
who interpret literature too often send us on detours away from the 
original intended message of a master of communication. They do so 
too frequently by attributing to the author a misleading symbolism 
or by handing the reader an "intellectually eminent" interpretation 
far from that simply stated by the author. Actually, we would be 
on a truer road to understanding if we recognized that the classical 
writer is a master at communicating who has something worthwhile 
to tell us and does tell us--if we disregard the barrier so often posed 
and simply let his story "come out." 

Faulkner recognized this as long ago as a Sunday in 1931 in Oxford, 
Mississippi, when he was interviewed by Marshall J. Smith (as re- 
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ported in THE BOOKMAN, LXXIV [No. 4, December 1931], 413) while 
bottling his home-brew. Faulkner, Smith reports, relighted his 
stained cob pipe and sighed at the inquiry as to just what he was try- 
ing to convey in his books. "Folks," said Faulkner, "try too hard to 
understand. The public expects too much of present-day novelists. 
Read a book and let it go at that. You can read it in two days. It 
takes months to write one. If you can't understand it after reading 
it, then corget it. Your time and the author's time have been wasted. 
If a story is in you, it has got to come out. If you have something 
to say--you can write it--in fact, you have got to write it." 

A 1968 book on the dawn of modern American child nurture illus- 
trates what I maintain and Faulkner recognized. Bernard Wishy's 
THE CHILD AND THE REPUBLIC--THE DAWN OF MODERN AMERI- 
CAN CHILD NURTURE (University of Pennsylvania Press) posits the 
thesis that "the generation of the child" started earlier than gener- 
ally presumed--in the 1830s rather than in 1899 with Dewey's SCHOOL 
AND SOCIETY and Freud's THE INTERPRETATION OF DREAMS. 
With such a thesis I have no quarrel, for it is easily proved. But 
listen to one part of his four page presentation and interpretation of 
Hawthorne's THE SCARLET LETTER: 

Inthe forest scene, the transfigured Hester calls to Pearl 
to come toher and her father, to lawless freedom. The child 
refuses and points instead to the scarlet letter lying on the 
ground, like the present and future pointing to the past. Her 
gesture implies that her tie to her mother and father must 
be, however painful, first through their guilty love, not 
through the freedom that seems promised by Hester's loosened 
hair. In escaping, Hester would not redeem Pearl but would 
have to sacrifice the child's recognition of her and all control 
over the child. The price of the full freedom of the child is 
really that it nolonger recognizes or knows even its parents, 
and rejects their law and love. Hester can make Pearl the 
free self she dreams of only if she is willing to lose all the 
mother's claims and rewards. Hester's rebellion for absolute 
freedom thus brings more rebellion, not the dreamed-of tri- 
umph of a morally perfect individual capable of love. Hester 
agrees, however, to put up her hair and to pin on the scarlet 
letter; Pearl runs quickly toher. Seemingly, she knows and 
will accept Hester as a humanly imperfect creature as long 
as she and Dimmesdale agree to become openly her parents 
within the limits set by society (p. 9). 
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In this lengthy paragraph attributing to Hawthorne a symbolism I 
question and interpretations I doubt, the commentator builds a ter- 
rific barrier between his reader and what Hawthorne actually wrote. 
I maintain that what Hawthorne actually wrote of all this attributed 
to him can be summarized in these few words: 

In the forest scene, Hester calls to Pearl to come to her. 
The child refuses and points instead to the scarlet letter 
lying on the ground. Hester puts up her hair, pins on the 
scarlet letter, and Pearl runs quickly to her. 
The remaining wordage in Wishy's paragraph is not Hawthorne; it is 
his interpreter attributing to him a symbolism about which there 
has been argument and disagreements. 

Are we not done adisservice by a straining after intellectual emi- 
nence which diverts us from anauthor's "story"? Long before today's 
Watergate, Horace Mann saw that "We are in a sick world, for whose 
maladies the knowledge of truth, and obedience to it, are the only 
healing." "The more I see of our present civilization, and of the 
only remedies for its evils," he told us, "the more I dread intellec- 
tual eminence, when separated from virtue." Too much of our en- 
counter with literature, I maintain, is mere display of learning; too 
little issues in what Cicero called "The best of all arts--that of 
living well." In between lies education! 

So oftendelightful in itself, literature can be studied by education 
students for knowledge and insights useful and valuable professionally 
and in their "living well." This objective of education is my second 
thesis which finds support in both Wishy and Hawthorne. 

Wishy, an interpreter of literature and in this case a historian, 
has thrown up a camouflage hiding his own message about Hawthorne. 
My first thesis has been to decry his doing so as unnecessary. My 
second thesis is that he does have a useful professional message for 
the student of education -- if we go to the trouble of exercising the 
necessary skills to penetrate to his "story." Wishy is correct in 
saying that "THE SCARLET LETTER exposes two of the strongest 
conflicting tendencies of American life: the claims of the free indi- 
vidual, deeply impatient with all limits on life, and the contrary 
demands of an inherited, inflexible code of Christian character and 
republican social faith" (p. 10). This lies at the heart of our peren- 
nial arguments about theories of education. He also correctly tells 
us that Hawthorne was cognizant of child nature and the problems of 
child nurture. From this, if we listen well to Hawthorne's story, we 
may learn much of value about life and education. 
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Hawthorne's very words, I maintain, make clear his awareness of 
the perennial problem of universal generations: how to nurture the 
child. He recognized so much we need to know which is there in his 
"story" as Faulkner said it must be--if we listen so that it may 
"come out." 

These few, direct words spoken by Hester to Dimmesdale during 
the forest scene disclose Hawthorne's awareness of the problem 
which any generation of parents knows so well (as we let it come out 
through the 1962 Ohio University Press Centenary Edition of the 
Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne): 

"Was ever such achild! " observed Hester aside to the min- 
ister. "O, Ihave much to tell thee about her" (p. 211). 

Again in the forest scene Hawthorne speaks to us directly when 
Hester tells Dimmesdale, the father of Pearl: 

"Thou must know Pearl! said she. "Our little Pearl! Thou 
hast seen her,--yes, I know it!--but thou wilt see her now 
with other eyes. She is a strange child! I hardly comprehend 
her! But thou wilt love her dearly, as Ido, and wilt advise 
me how to deal with her" (p. 203). 

Earlier in the story Hawthorne tells us clearly and directly how 
Hester looked upon Pearl and specifically what the main problem of 
child nurture was: 

Above all, the warfare of Hester's spirit, at that epoch, was 
perpetuated in Pearl. She could recognize her wild, desperate, 
defiant mood, the flightiness of her temper, and even some 
of the very cloud-shapes of gloom and despondency that had 
brooded in her heart. They were now illuminated by the morn- 
ing radiance of a young child's disposition, but, later in the 
day of earthly existence, might be prolific of the storm and 
whirlwind. 

The discipline of the family, in those days, was of a far 
more rigid kind than now. The frown, the harsh rebuke, the 
frequent applicationof the rod, enjoined by Scriptural author- 
ity, were used, not merely in the way of punishment for ac- 
tual offences, but as a wholesome regimen for the growth 
and promotion of all childish virtues. Hester Prynne, never- 
theless, the lonely mother of this one child, ran little risk 
of erring on the side of undue severity. Mindful, however, 
of her own errors and misfortunes, she early sought to im- 
pose atender, but strict, control over the infant immortality 
that was committed to her charge. But the task was beyond 
her skill. After testing both smiles and frowns, and proving 
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that neither mode of treatment possessed any calculable in- 
fluence, Hester was ultimately compelled to stand aside, and 
permit the child to be swayed by her own impulses. Physical 
compulsion or restraint was effectual, of course, while it 
lasted. As to any other kind of discipline, whether addressed 
to her mind or heart, little Pearl might or might not be with- 
in its reach, in accordance with the caprice that ruled the 
moment. Her mother, while Pearl was yet an infant, grew 
acquainted with acertain peculiar look, that warned her when 
it would be labor thrown away to insist, persuade, or plead. 
It was a look so intelligent, yet inexplicable, so perverse, 
sometimes so malicious, but generally accompanied by a wild 
flow of spirits, that Hester could not help questioning, at 
such moments, whether Pearl was a human child. She seemed 
rather an airy sprite, which, after playing its fantastic 
sports for a little while upon the cottage-floor, would flit 
away with a mock-smile. Whenever that look appeared in her 
wild, bright, deeply black eyes, it investedher with a strange 
remoteness and intangibility; it was as if she were hovering 
in the air and might vanish, like aglimmering light that comes 
we know not whence, and goes we know not whither. Beholding 
it, Hester was constrained to rush towards the child, --to 
pursue the little elf in the flight which she invariably began, -- 
to snatch her to her bosom, with aclose pressure and earnest 
kisses, --not so much from overflowing love, as to assure 
herself that Pearl was flesh and blood, and not utterly delu- 
sive. But Pearl's laugh, when she was caught, though full of 
merriment and music, made her mother more doubtful than 
before. 

Heart-smitten at this bewildering and baffling spell, that 
so often came between herself and her sole treasure, whom 
she had bought so dear, and who was all her world, Hester 
sometimes burst into passionate tears. Then, perhaps, --for 
there was no foreseeing how it might affect her, -- Pearl 
would frown, and clench her little fist, and harden her small 
features into astern, unsympathizing look of discontent. Not 
seldom, she would laugh anew, and louder than before, like a 
thing incapable and unintelligent of human sorrow. Or--but 
this more rarely happened--she would be convulsed with a 
rage of grief, and sob out her love for her mother, in broken 
words, and seem intent on proving that she had a heart, by 
breaking it. Yet Hester was hardly safe in confiding herself 
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to that gusty tenderness; it passed, as suddenly as it came. 
Brooding over all these matters, the mother felt like one 
who has evoked a spirit, but, by some irregularity in the 
process of conjuration, has failed to win the master-word 
that should control this new and incomprehensible intelli- 
gence (pp. 91-93). ; 

In such words comes out Hawthorne's story of the way of children 

with parents. 

Perhaps this suffices to give us the knowledge that Hawthorne, the 
writer of a classic Romance, was skilled in telling his story and that 
he understood children and the problem of nurturing them. Other 
selections could be cited to illustrate Hawthorne's awareness of the 
parental problems of child-nurture and his perceptive knowledge of 
child nature and behavior: for example, Roger Chillingworth's asking 
"What, in Heaven's name, is she? Is the imp altogether evil? Hath 
she affections?" (p. 134); Hester's only real comfort, when she was 
sure of Pearl, coming only when Pearl lay "in the placidity of sleep" 
(p. 93); Pearl's running to the brook and washing off any possible 
trace of Dimmesdale's kiss (pp. 212-213); her relations to other 
children; Hawthorne's perceptive descriptions of "the little Puritans" 
"playing at going to church, . . . or at scourging Quakers; or taking 
scalps in a sham-fight with the Indians; or scaring one another with 
freaks of imitative witchcraft" (pp. 94-95). Further confirmation 
and evidence abound in Julian Hawthorne's "The Making of 'The Scarlet 
Letter'" in which Hawthorne's son tells us that the father profited 
by insights into the nature of his own daughter Una. But let us re- 
turn to the forest scene and let the story come out--directly from 
Hawthorne: e 

With these words, she [Hester] advanced to the margin of 
the brook, took up the scarlet letter, and fastened it again 


intoher bosom. .. . --and here again was the scarlet misery, 
glittering on the old spot! . . . Hester next gathered up the 
heavy tresses of her hair, and confined them beneath her 
CUBe. 656: 


"Dost thou know thy mother now, child?" asked she, re- 
proachfully, but with asubdued tone. "Wilt thou come across 
the brook, and own thy mother, now that she has her shame 
upon her, --now that she is sad?" 

"Yes, now I will! " answered the child, bounding across the 
brook, and clasping Hester in her arms. "Now thou art my 
mother indeed! And Iam thy little Pearl!" (p. 211). 
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Why earlier would not Pearl cross the brook and approach her 
mother who had cast off the scarlet letter and let down her hair? 
For all Wishy's symbolic reasons mentioned earlier? Not that, I sug- 
gest, but for the true reason made explicit by Hawthorne: 

"I see what ails the child," whispered Hester to the clergy- 
man, and turning pale in spite of a strong effort to conceal 
her trouble and annoyance. "Children will not abide any, the 
slightest, change in the accustomed aspect of things that 
are daily before their eyes. Pearl misses something which 
she has always seen me wear!" (p. 210). 

Blessed Hester, the parent: her solution to "pacifying the child" at 
the behest of the minister actually works, when she, recognizing how 
conservative children are, restores the scarlet letter to her bosom 
and binds up her heavy tresses with the customary cap! Pearl's at- 
tention to the scarlet letter, I suggest, does not have so much a 
symbolic meaning as it is natural to what a child would do. This, 
Hawthorne understood. And he tells it as he saw the story in his 
imagination: clearly and directly. 

Hawthorne, I would suggest, goes further in his understanding of 
child nature to disclose in his story a secret from which we would 
profit today. Isn't it to have sympathy--one with another? Listen 
to his story as it culminates when Dimmesdale gains "celestial 
strength" from his own Election Sermon and takes that action about 
which he asks Hester: "Is not this better," murmured he, "than 
what we dreamed of in the forest?" 

"My little Pearl, " said he feebly, --and there was a sweet 
and gentle smile over his face, as of a spirit sinking into 
deep repose: nay, now that the burden was removed, it seemed 
almost as if he would be sportive with the child,--"dear little 
Pearl, wilt thou kiss me now? Thou wouldst not yonder, in 
the forest! But now thou wilt?" 

Pearl kissed his lips. A spell was broken. The great scene 
of grief, in which the wild infant bore a part, had developed 
all her sympathies; and as her tears fell upon her father's 
cheek, they were the pledge that she would grow up amid hu- 
man joy and sorrow, nor for ever do battle with the world, 
but be a woman in it. Towards her mother, too, Pearl's 
errand as a messenger of anguish was all fulfilled" (p. 256). 

The youth, Pearl, lacked pity, sympathy, and love. Yet an "edu- 
cative" experience made all the difference in the world to her life 
and that of her mother when she was brought to the higher experience 
of compassion and understanding through feeling sympathy. Is not 
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this a potent message by Hawthorne's story to an age experiencing 
the separation between the generations when the rebellious cry from 
youth of "hyprocrisy"is met by the shout of "law and order"? Litera- 
ture, in this example from Hawthorne's THE SCARLET LETTER be- 
comes amodel for learning by both generations--older and younger-- 
which leads to actions by both based on the perception that 'We must 
do as we would be done by." This is the value of literary study when 
undertaken for educational purposes: that our lives be lived, if not 
well, at least better. 

Literature, properly conceived and properly taught, is vital to the 
task of engendering a people who feel and act on sympathy, on com- 
passion AND understanding. This is man's best education: to learn 
from the printed word lasting over centuries something about the 
history of mankind, learning of the tragedy and despair of his own 
kind which he himself may suffer. "Of what use are all the books in 
the world, the most learned writings, the profoundest researches, " 
said Jacob Wimpheling, an early German university leader who lived 
1450-1528, "if they only minister to the vainglory of their authors, 
and do not, or cannot, advance the good of mankind?" 


SCHOOLBOOKS AND MODERNIZATION 
Michael V. Belok 


For several years I have been engaged in research concerning early 
American schoolbooks and their compilers. By early American, I 
mean the period from 1783 to 1837. These were the years when the 
young republic was trying to establish itself on a firm basis. They 
were trying years for they were the years in which the new republic 
had to prove itself. In this age of America as a super power, it is 
hard to think of the United States as an infant nation; but this is 
exactly what it was--an emerging nation and an underdeveloped one. 
A nation that really was a nation in name only. A nation faced with 
the task of learning to stand on its own two feet. A nation which 
many felt could not exist for very long. 

In reflecting upon my research and findings about the early school- 
books and the men who compiled them, I could not help but believe 
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that there might be something in the research which might be helpful 
to the new states which have come into existence during the past 25 
years. After all, there are many parallels between the experience 
of the fledgling American republic and the newly emerging states of 
the present. The United States of America had beena colony. The 
economic policy applied to her by the homeland was mercantilism. 
The country was agrarian, without industry, and compared to the 
leading European nations underdeveloped. Many did not believe the 
United States was really civilized. Culturally she was considered 
inferior. "Who," Sidney Smith had asked, "reads an American book?" 
Some even believed that man in the new world degenerated. Also the 
new republic was not a united nation in the true sense of the word. 
There were New Englanders, Southerners, Pennsylvanians of various 
nationalities, Dutch in New York, Swedes in Delaware; and the sense 
of national identity and character was weak to say the least.1 

One has only to read the educational essayists and schoolbook 
writers of the period to sense the problems the new nation faced. 
First and foremost was the development of a sense of national iden- 
tity, national character and a feeling of patriotism. This diverse 
group of individuals inhabiting contiguous territory but possessed of 
different religions, different approaches to life, sometimes speak- 
ing a different language, and made up of a variety of different social 
classes had to be welded into a nation. The educational essayists and 
schoolbook compilers knew this well. This is exactly what they de- 
liberately set out todc--tocreate just this sense of rational identity 
and national character. Todo this it was necessary to form a cer- 
tain type of character structure--a new man, a republican and an 
American. How they did this is a fascinating story, which I have 
told elsewhere. 2 Suffice it to say that the creation of this new man 
was, in part, the result of not only a special environment but also a 
deliberate educational endeavor. A number of determinants were at 
work--a favorable environment, a new society, the existence of a 
frontier, the absence of an aristocracy, the lack of any strong estab- 
lished powers in the new world to threaten the new natien, the exis- 
tence of the French revolution and a period of constant warfare in 
Europe. But education in the formal sense was also pressed into the 
task, and with each recurring immigration from Europe the process 
of Americanization continued. 

Now some may say that all of this is well and good but the United 
States was unique. I doubt this. Let us take India as a parallel. Is 
India anation? The answer is yes and no. Legally there is the entity 
known as India but is it a nation in the sense that a theorist such as 
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Pitirim Sorokin would define the term? Does it have a national char- 
acter, if there is such an entity? Here is Sorokin speaking of a na- 
tion, “ a nation is a multibonded (multifunctional), solidary, 
organized, semiclosed sociocultural group, at least partly aware of 
its own unity and existence. The group is made up of individuals (1) 
who are citizens of the same state, (2) who have a common or simi- 
lar language and a set of cultural values, both resulting from a com- 
mon past history of their ancestors and of these individuals, and (3) 
who occupy acommon area regarded as their territory, on which they 
and their ancestors have lived."3 Sorokin goes on to make the point 
that a state is not necessarily a nation, listing India as an example 
because of the different ethnic and language groups. He does not 
deny India is a sovereign nation. But it is not a nation as he defines 
36, 

As to the question of Indian national character, it may be possible 
to speak of Hindus as possessing a national character; but, when one 
speaks of Indian national character the question becomes much more 
complex and ambiguous. Writing about Indian national character 
Dhirendra Narain, an eminent Indian sociologist, makes the same 
point. "India," he writes, "is a land of exasperating diversity, a 
source of despair to any sociologist who likes to generalize." He 
quotes from an Indian source: 

Factors making for diversity are apparent evento the causal 
observer. The population of India is racially diverse, con- 
taining elements from six main racial types: the Negrito, 
the Proto-Australoid, the Mongoloid, the Mediterranean, the 
Western Brachycephals, and the Nordic. All the great reli- 
gions of the world are represented in this country. The tri- 
bal groups enjoy varying degrees of contact with one or the 
other of the great religions. The major literary languages 
alone number fourteen. . . .4 

To speak of Indian national character becomes a problem in view of 
these circumstances, 

Yet, as we have seen, this is the very problem faced by the United 
States in its early period. The schoolbook compilers and the schools 
of the country tried to do just this--to weld disparate groups into a 
nation, They did not hesitate to indoctrinate or to use a less emo- 
tionally loaded word, to inculcate certain beliefs and truths, The 
word value did not apply. For the Americans of the early period, 
there were truths not values. They did not doubt and choice was not 
a factor, except on the unconscious level. Children of the enlighten- 
ment they believed in truths revealed by reason. Some also buttressed 
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their beliefs with religious truths, but truths they wereand, as such, 
there were no questions about teaching them to the young. This they 
proceeded to do with what today strikes many as an almost compul- 
sive process. But Noah Webster, Caleb Bingham, Mathew Carey, 
Jedidiah Morse, and the other compilers knew what was needed. They 
were determined to produce young republicans and Americans filled 
with inviolable attachments to their country--not monarchists, Eng- 
lishmen, Jacobins and French revolutionaries but patriotic Americans. 

No one attitude is necessary for a historian or any person aiming 
at understanding a different period of time or culture. They have to 
set aside their own value judgments and their own cultural predispo- 
sitions as much as is humanly possible. Suspend judgment until you 
understand the other culture and time. You may not ever accomplish 
this because it is an ideal approach but falling short of your ideal 
does not invalidate the ideal. It seems to me that if a state is going 
to achieve genuine nationhood in the sense defined by Sorokin some- 
thing similar to what the early American schoolbook compilers and 
educational essayists advocated and practiced is necessary. Common 
values, common beliefs, common purposes and goals have to be made 
a part of the make-up of the people of the state. There are other 
ways of accomplishing this and I donot say that the above way is the 
best. I only say it is one way andno matter which way a group chooses 
they face the same task--creating a nation. Nor does being a nation 
rule out diversity. In fact, diversity is a source of strength to any 
nation providing it has built within a hard core of unity. Integration 
to use another word. For nations are like individuals, as Plato pointed 
out long ago, and their soul has to be well integrated and harmonious. 

What we have been speaking about is character formation. Educa- 
tion is a process of character formation. I use character in a some- 
what Neo-Freudian sense. The underlying habits, attitudes, predis- 
positions, and values which tend to make a person act in a reasonably 
consistent way. The collective habits, attitudes, predispositions, 
and values are the social character. And the socialization of the 
individual is an important aspect of the task faced by all nations. 
We have indicated that the early American republic was agrarian, 
somewhat underdeveloped and lacking much of the capital resources 
of the countries of Western Europe. But opportunity abounded in the 
new world. What was needed were men capable of taking advantage 
of it. The early schoolbook compilers also saw this as an important 
part of their task. They set out tohelp men rise. In their books 
they proposed to tell them how this was done and help them develop 
the necessary virtues. Being Calvinists, they honored hard work, 
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honesty, industry, thrift and morality. The word that encompassed 
all of this was virtue. To be virtuous a man must possess the traits 
outlined and also be religious. Religion was the foundation of virtue 
and morality. Ina word, what they hoped to have the young develop 
was discipline--the capacity to stick with a task and see it through 
despite all hardships. They were forming the kind of man the condi- 
tions called for. 

There was another problem facing the new state. One of which 
many of the educational thinkers were well aware--the problem of 
language and literacy. Benjamin Franklin had been haunted by the 
fear of a German-speaking Pennsylvania. Others had faced up to 
similar fears. What if each area spoke a peculiar dialect or a for- 
eign tongue? Noah Webster stated the rationale in precise terms, 
"A national language is a bond of national union." What was needed 
was auniformity of speech and orthography. By this means the United 
States would be free of the class distinctions found in the speech of 
other countries, including England. Although, many of the early 
schoolbook compilers did not agree with Webster as to the pronuncia- 
tion and orthography, they did agree that English should be standard- 
ized as much as possible. For they recognized the divisiveness in- 
herent in language. In the end, Webster's system of orthography 
prevailed and his speller and dictionary became the standard for most 
of the country. 

Mere literacy was not enough. The early Americans had a tremen- 
dous faith in useful knowledge. The diffusion of knowledge was a 
favorite expression of the period. There was a nation to build and 
natural resources to develop. Knowledge was to be the key to brmg- 
ing about the remarkable abundance Americans were to enjoy. Yankee 
know-how had to be developed and the schools were animportant agent 
in this task. If the traditional Latin Schools did not change, then 
new schools were needed. The common school had to be extended both 
horizontally and vertically. Everyone needed to possess the tools of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, plus book-keeping, surveying, and 
other useful subjects. Since the Latin schools were not changing 
rapidly enough, new higher grade vernacular schools came into exis- 
tence--the academies. New textbooks taught geometry, algebra, and 
trigonometry. Rhetoric became an important subject and the stan- 
dard textbook was Blair's LECTURES ON RHETORIC. English gram- 
mar became important and Noah Webster's and Lindley Murray's 
grammars soon became standard fare. Navigation and modern lan- 
guages were taught and American geographies came into being. 
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Some, such as Noah Webster, appended short treatises on political 
economy and agriculture to their textbooks. Webster explained the 
different types of governments and discussed the United States con- 
stitution and the governmental powers. In his agricultural text he 
explained methods of farming.5 What he and others were doing was 
preparing the way for modernization. 

It is inthis last aspect that Americans were singularly successful. 
They provided the means to make it possible for all to take part in 
the governing process and they made their society an open one. Not 
that classes did not develop because they did. But the American 
myth was both a myth and self-fulfilling prophecy. Everyone, who 
set himself to the task, had a chance and the land was there, the 
resources were there, and if the habits and desires were there, the 
individual could also get the know-how which was incorporated in the 
schoolbooks and manuals. The prototype of the ideal American was 
the enterpriser--the man of action. Acquisitiveness was built into 
the American character structure, as were industry, thrift, self- 
reliance and the will to succeed. The result was the emergence of 
the modern man. Small wonder that technology and America became 
synonomous. Even today, students from foreign countries associate 
practicality and know-how with American education. 

But each people has its own particular genius. This is not to say 
that the American way is the only way. There are many ways. All I 
have tried to do is explain how the early American educators and 
schoolbook compilers strove to develop the ideal man as they con- 
ceived him. They aimed for the development of American national 
character and a sense of national unity. But history is full of sur- 
prises and the American ideal of the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century--the agrarian and merchant--is not the twentieth 
century American. Still much of his mythology and many of his char- 
acteristics are still the same. For the present always leans upon 
the past. And there are many clues as tothew-+odevelop a change- 
prone man in the American experience that traditional societies may 
examine with profit. 
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NEW CLOTH FOR OLD TUNICS 
Cliff Schimmels 


There is really nothing new in education. This statement suggests 
a very harsh condemnation of human creativity; nevertheless, most 
ideas, projects, and programs which have been labeled educational 
innovations can be traced to an earlier era. 

In recent years, public education in the United States has drawn a 
plethora of critics including government officials, consumers of 
education and even educators themselves. One of the alternatives 
offered is the voucher system. 

According to Areen and Jencks, two of the more prolific writers 
on the subject, the voucher system would operate by having the fed- 
eral government collect taxes for support of schools. Then the gov- 
ernment would disperse these funds equally to all parents, permitting 
them to make choices as to which school their children would attend. 1 
Thus, anyone who feels he has a product which would compete in the 
education market, could begin his own school; and hypothetically, 
those with the most to offer and who do the most effective job would 
be the most successful in terms of students and subsequently finances. 

Although this proposed system has some peculiarities unique to 
the contemporary American political system, it does have some his- 
torical parallels. There are sufficient similarities between educa- 
tional conditions in Athens in the Fifth Century B.C. and the pro- 
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posed alternative to warrant labeling the Sophists movement in 
Athens as the prototype to the voucher system. 

The polis was the center of the Athenian life,? just as the capital- 
istic system is the center of the contemporary American life. In 
the early part of the history of the city, full privileges of citizen- 
ship were granted to land holders and through the process of heredity, 
these privileges theoretically passed from generation to generation. 

But during the Fifth Century two factors tended to disrupt this 
procedure. First, because of the increase in trade, a new social 
stratum, the tradesman class, began to emerge; and since these 
people controlled a big share of the wealth, they tended to become a 
more important force in the business of the polis. The other factor 
which influenced the Athenian society was the Persian Wars. The 
wars tended to point that all classes of Athens were valuable to the 
preservation of the system. 3 

Because of these two reasons and because of a series of other 
complex reasons, many of the people who had felt excluded from the 
mainstream of state activity in the polis began to demand recogni- 
tion. Individualism and the questioning of government decisions and 
processes replaced the earlier virtues of patriotism and unquestion- 
ing loyalty. 4 

Although the government was designed to function as a semi- 
democratic process, it had actually become an institution of the 
elite. Many of the citizens had gained unusual power, not because of 
their wealth, but because of their skill in government procedures. 
The schools of Athens tended to promote this hierarchy. 

For the most part, the secondary and higher schools of Athens 
were structured to permit the talented students to grow while those 
without natural talent would struggle in mediocrity. For example, 
athletic training was highly steeped in competition. The gifted ath- 
lete could excel and would probably profit from the training, but the 
poor athlete would be thwarted by the competition. The training was 
simply not geared to his needs. The same idea could be applied to the 
mental training. The education was largely philosophical. Gifted 
speakers would profit from the very theory-oriented curriculum, and 
they could use their education through natural gift of speech to gain 
power and esteem. On the other hand, the non-gifted speakers did 
not profit from the theory separated from practical training. So, 
rather than its being a democratic activity, education simply ex- 
panded the gulf between gifted and non-gifted.5 

These were the conditions which led to the almost immediate suc- 
cess of the Sophists. When they came to Athens and offered the 
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young men a promise, a way out of the despair, they quickly obtained 
a large following.6 The young men of Athens were not interested in 
the theoretical basis of government. They wanted to be part of the 
government. They were not interested in debates about relative 
values and virtue of public speaking. They wanted to learn how to 
speak. Since public speaking was the key to success, they were not 
as interested in the ideas of Homer and Hesoid as they were in their 
own ideas. The young men already believed the maxim that "Man is 
the measure of all things." They only needed Protagoras to verbalize 
it and offer its benefits for sale. 7 

The contemporary parallels to the conditions described above are 
so obvious that it seems almost ludicrous to enumerate them. Al- 
though the capitalistic system is democratic in its structure, it has 
some inherent caste limiters. The classical American educational 
institutions reflect and teach the theories of capitalism. (It is 
probably prudent to add that the schools did an adequate job of this 
until a short time ago.) The naturally gifted students profit from 
these educational experiences and they rise to the top of the capital- 
istic and social triangle. 

But major global wars and confrontations in the past thirty years 
have had their effect on American social structure. Americans have 
never really held to the idea that only the wealthy and land owners, 
those with the most to lose or gain, should be the only class to fight. 
This is perhaps the result of having a war for independence at the 
beginning of the civilization rather than in the middle. Nevertheless, 
the major wars of this century have brought to final verification the 
fact that America needs its entire population in defense efforts. 
Thus, citizens in lower social classes have realized their worth to 
the civilization, and have begun to demand a share of the responsi- 
bility and the glory of decision making. 

This rising proletariat is no longer satisfied to study theories 
about the capitalistic system. They just want to know how to func- 
tion within the system. For the most part, our schools have lagged 
behind the social demand. 

Some observers believe that the voucher system is a way out of 
this dilemma. According to Arons, the voucher system would break 
up the power-group control of the schools; and the parents, every 
set of parents, would inherit the job of school reform. Not only 
would this give more people political power, it would also aid in the 
development of schools which reflect what the society demands 
rather than what indifferent and insecure professionals perpetuate .8 
The clamor for accountability, the vehement reaction to forced bus- 
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ing, and the frequent rejection of school bond issues all indicate a 
growing public dissatisfaction with the function and performance of 


schools, The conditions are right for an alternative, Sophists or 
voucher. 
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HISTORICAL STYLE: STRENGTH OR WEAKNESS 
OF THE PROFESSION ? 


Michael Link 


History, is it adiscipline in crisis? It is to this question that 
Oscar Handlin, noted American historian, addresses himself in the 
summer 1971 issue of THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR. In doing so he 
makes an excellent case for the thesis that his discipline is in a cru- 
cial period. But he does more than this; he proposes solutions to 
end the crisis. He suggests five ways the historical profession can 
be improved. These are as follows: articles published in scholarly 
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journals must be considered more important for purposes of promo- 
tion than notes in THE NEW YORK TIMES, the individual efforts of 
historians must be part of alarger process directed towards illumi- 
nating some problem inhistory, the binding nature of the facts must 
be acknowledged by all practitioners of the art, recommendations in 
the profession must be made upon merit not upon race and political 
affiliation, and historical writing must be made congruous with the 
changes in the style of fiction which have affected the English lan- 
guage in the Twentieth Century. 

All of these proposals but the last seem eminently reasonable. And 
even though one might hold some reservations concerning the value 
of bringing historical writing into congruence with that of fiction of 
the Twentieth Century, the idea itself is intriguing. 

Furthermore, Handlin develops it forcefully. He asserts that the 
language structure of even the better historians comes intact from 
the Nineteenth Century except to the extent that the influence of 
journalism simplifies it. Although the historians of the Nineteenth 
Century numbered many great writers--such as MacCaulay and Park- 
man--it must be recalled that congruence existed between their 
styles and the modes of expression of the poets and novelists of 
their time. Unfortunately, no such congruence exists today. His- 
torians are apart from the metamorphosis which has transformed 
the English language since the appearance of the works of Joyce, 
Eliot, and Pound. 1 

Handlin holds that the dead style of historians is. not merely a 
matter of external form. It is tied to what historians have to write. 
One does not require of Faulkner or Pound that they make reading 
easy, because one knows that the complexities of exposition, ab- 
struse allusions, and uncommon diction, are means of communicating 
complicated ideas. Do historians never experience this same need? 
Are there no intricacies in the growth of institutions, in the influ- 
ence of culture upon character in the process of contingency of the 
past as well as of the present? Do not historians need more empathy 
and imagination? Yes they do, and a congruence between the style of 
the historian and that of the great writers of the Twentieth Century 
would fulfill these needs. 2 

Handlin argues his thesis well. His argument seems reasonable. 
But is it? Could the style of James Joyce, for instance, be utilized 
effectively and extensively in writing history? Are the changes in 
the English language made by the masters of Twentieth Century fic- 
tion and poetry practical in writing history? And is it necessary for 
historians to abandon either the writing style of the great historians 
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of the Nineteenth Century or its Twentieth Century journalized ver- 
sion ? 

Handlin cites James Joyce--among others--as one writer whom his- 
torians might well imitate. What are some of the characteristics 
of Joyce's work, 3 and what value are they to the historian? 

Joyce held the present as being all important. Time was a conti- 
nuum in which the past necessarily lingered. 4 Almost the reverse is 
true for the historian. He considers the past of great value in it- 
self, and he makes a conscious effort to limit the influence of the 
present upon his work. 5 

A book by Joyce often demands of its reader a second, third, or 
even fourth reading in order that he may obtain full value from it. 6 
Sometimes Joyce's most common words are pregnant with symbolism 
--in short a complex idea is in the simple word, thing, or event. The 
historian, on the other hand, does not and does not want to "pack" 
his words, for his aim is to explain the complex. 

Joyce plunged himself into internal reality: he turned fiction away 
from the external to the internal.7 His model for the study of the 
inner-workings of man was his own experience. Although the historian 
must utilize his own experience to some extent, he--unlike Joyce--is 
limited in drawing upon it by the binding nature of "the facts." More- 
over, whereas Joyce could confine himself to arranging the impres- 
sions of unsorted thought and perceptions of a given day, 8 the his- 
torian cannot limit himself to internal events fcr external events 
are his primary concern. Secondly, the historian wanting to under- 
stand in depth the internal as well as the external finds himself 
plagued with obstacles. Do his internal experiences in New York or 
Arkansas in the 1970's provide him with an adequate guide to those 
of Bismark in Germany of the 1870's (let alone a guide to those of 
Charlemagne in the Frankish Kingdom of the 870's)? 

Joyce could do anything he willed with rhythm and tone.? But Joyce 
was one of the few men who ever lived who could. And Joyce was 
known to have spent all of one day working on two sentences.10 In 
writing ahistory of the Grange in the Nineteenth Century or ahistory 
of Transylvania during the Eighteenth Century, the historian at- 
tempting to even approach the level of Joyce's mastery of rhythm 
and tone would in all probability be overwhelmed by the difficulty of 
this task and never finish his work. 

Although historians might within very restricted limits utilize 
Joycean language, the difficulties in doing so appear to be great. In 
short, the language of the "internalists" is not very practicable for 
a follower of Clio. 
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But if the language of the Nineteenth Century historians and its 
journalistic version of the Twentieth Century used by modern his- 
torians fails so miserably is there no choice except to attempt the 
utilization of Joycean style or some modification thereof? 

This is hardly the state of affairs. Handlin is correct in his con- 
tention that many histories read like’competently edited laboratory 
reports--a goodly number do not even reach this prosaic level. Yet, 
some histories meet the requirements of good non-fiction writing as 
embodied in its cardinal principles of clarity, force, and color.11 To 
test the verity of this assertion one need only consult, for example, 
such works as ARMY OF THE HEARTLAND by Thomas L. Connally, 
WEIMAR CULTURE by Peter Gay, THE YEARS OF MACARTHUR 
(Vol. I) by D. Clayton James, or THE UPROOTED by Oscar Handlin 
himself. And if these works are not strong enough in empathy and 
imagination, one does not have to turn to Joyce for these two char- 
acteristics. These traits as well as clarity, force, and color can be 
found in THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC by John Motley, the 
Nineteenth Century master. 

Unfortunately, few modern disciples of Clio come close to being 
the stylists that the Nineteenth Century historians such as Mac- 
Caulay, Parkman, and Motley were. But the fact that the works of 
these writers still serve as models for modern historians should not 
be considered a weakness of the historical profession, but rather one 
of its greatest strengths. 
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Elizabeth Ramsden Eames, BERTRAND RUSSELL'S THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE (London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., and New York: 
George Braziller, Inc., 1969), 240 pages, index. $6.00. 


Professor Elizabeth Ramsden Eames has authored BERTRAND 
RUSSELL'S THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE, a book which is bound to make 
its mark in the field. 

Anyone who reads pages 25 to 28 of this book will recognize at once 
its ambitious aim. This is a serious, comprehensive, broadly based, 
yet also at one and the same time both sympathetic and critical, 
scholarly piece of work. 

As amatter of fact, this is actually the first full-iength study 
of Russell's theory of knowledge. Nor is Processor Eames satisfied 
with merely taking on Russell himself. While undertaking an exhaus- 
tive critical analysis of Russell's epistemology, tracking it histori- 
cally and treating it systematically, Dr. Eames also manages to take 
Russell's epistemological interpreters and critics apart, showing 
where they have gone awry in misinterpreting the nonagenarian Sage 
of Penrhyndeudraeth (Wales). This does not mean that the author 
herself swallows Russell's epistemology hook, line and sinker. 

All students of Russell's philosophy know that Russell has been 
endlessly taken to task for the (supposed) cact that "he never seems 
to stay put": no sooner has one grasped Russell's position in one 
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book than one has to revise one's judgment from a perusal of the 
content of Russell's next treatise. Dr. Eames successfully shows 
these almost universal judgments to be mistaken. Of course, this 
eminent 20th century thinker keeps on the move in his thinking. Nor 
does he permit anything he has said and published previously to en- 
slave his constantly on-going examination and re-examination of his 
position. 

But this process, in the first place, shows a steady continuity of 
his thinking; and, secondly, demonstrates that, all the time, Russell 
is keeping intellectually alive. Let youthful philosophy instructors 
imagine that they have their philosophical system wholly worked out 
and neatly tucked away in their (philosophical) vest-pocket! Not so 
Russell. 

At no point is he satisfied with the position he has outlined and 
reached. Rather any point reached for him is always a challenge to 
dig deeper and go further. Is this not the very essence of staying 
philosophically alive? Professor Eames' new book should put this 
particular criticism of Russell to rest for all time to come, since 
it illuminates the progressive nature of Russell's thought. 

I shall limit myself to a few general comments and quotations to 
outline Dr. Eames' argument. Despite all claims by critics to the 
contrary, the author clearly demonstrates that Russell, with all his 
interest in and contributions to logic and constructed languages, 
never really left the empiricist tradition. Throughout his career he 
insists that "whatever philosophical reasons might motivate us toa 
suspense of judgment, we must accept the beliefs of common sense 
and of science as 'on the whole' reliable and ‘ormulate our philosophi- 
cal problems in those terms." And "neither meaning, truth, nor 
knowledge is defined by the limits of our experience, but by the char- 
acteristics of what is there, whether it is known or not." 

True enough, Russell does try to correct "the anti-logical bias of 
British empiricism by his method of analysis," and, at this point, 
Russell has come under serious criticism by a number of British 
analysts. But Professor Eames finds Russell's position more ac- 
ceptable than that of his critics (and the present reviewer agrees 
with her). 

The student who would like to know the precise difference between 
ordinary and symbolic (artificial) language and the significance and/or 
precision of their respective use could do no better than to read 
Eames' unusually lucid discussion in her chapter on "The Method of 
Analysis."" And the author's comparison between Russell's and John 
Dewey's meaning of "experience," in her closing chapter, would in 
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itself be worth the price of the book: it is broad, yet minute, spe- 
cific, yet general, pointed, lucidly clear and shows the author's pro- 
found insight not only into the philosophy of Russell but into that of 
Dewey as well. 

When Dr. Eames calls Russell's philosophy "scientific realism," I 
would say that this is certainly a far more descriptively accurate 
term than to call it "logical atomism, "nominalism, or anything else. 

No student of Russell's philosophy can afford not to read this 
valuable contribution to Russelliana. 


Paul Arthur Schilpp 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale; 
and Emeritus, Northwestern University 


Howard Kahane, LOGIC AND CONTEMPORARY RHETORIC (Belmont, 
California: Wadsworth Co., 1971), 252 pages. 


Professor Kahane's book is an excellent one for philosophers, pro- 
fessors of speech, debate team coaches and logicians who wish to 
teach critical thinking to their students by means of a modernized, 
relevant treatment of fallacies, analysis of extended arguments, 
merchandising candidates, managing news, and the indoctrinational 
aspect of ordinary textbooks. It defines an argument broadly as any 
use of language or pictures intended to persuade anyone of anything, 
and a fallacy as an argument which should not persuade a rational 
person to accept its conclusion. These definitions, the fallacy defi- 
nitions given, and the chapter subjects covered are broad enough so 
that the book covers both criticism of arguments in which premises 
and conclusions have been distinguished, and the critique of single 
propositions. The latter is seen in the definitions of fallacies such 
as unknown fact, doubtful evaluation, distortion, tokenism, and 
questionable classification. For example, his definition of doubtful 
evaluation is "We are guilty of this fallacy if we insert an unsupported 
value judgment . .. into an argument 'as a premise'" (p. 9, italics 
are reviewer's). A good book on critical thinking needs to get into 
these matters of the critique of particular propositions as well as 
dealing with arguments. 

An example of modernization in the treatment of fallacies is the 
introduction of a fallacy called "slippery slope, " which "consists in 
objecting to a particular action on the grounds that once such an ac- 
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tion is taken it will inevitably lead to a similar but less desirable 
action. .. . and so on down the 'slippery slope' until the horror 
lurking at the bottom is reached" (p. 60). The application to certain 
arguments about Vietnam, abortion and marijuana are obvious. 

This reviewer has only a few criticisms: First, at the beginning 
the author says "we can then say that a person 'commits' a fallacy 
if he is convinced by a fallacious argument, and that he is 'guilty' of 
a fallacy, or 'argues' fallaciously when he uses a fallacious argu- 
ment. . ." (pp. 1-2). I think this is an obtuse use: it would have 
been better tokeep all the active verbs on one side and all the passive 
ones on the other; to have said that one who makes a fallacious argu- 
ment "commits"a fallacy or "argues" Fallaciously, while one who "is" 
persuaded by a fallacious argument "is" guilty of a fallacy. Second, 
the chapter on statistical fallacies is a bit weak. It could do with 
some expansion and especially some updated illustrations of graphical 
distortions similar to those in Huff's excellent HOW TO LIE WITH 
STATISTICS. Third, the author classifies begging the question as a 
form of argument fallacious because invalid (p. 42). But it is in- 
formally fallacious precisely because one of its premises is simply 
another way of stating its conclusion. Hence it must be valid. 

The book has exceptionally hard-hitting chapters on managing the 
news and textbooks and indoctrination. They make the following 
points, among others: the unusual is considered to be news, the 
usual manner in which the system operates is not, so that, e.g., 
day-to-day hunger and malnutrition goes unreported. Good citizen- 
ship is sometimes believed by media people to require political self- 
censorship. There is a false theory that objectivity requires re- 
porting only facts and not conclusions or "subjective" value judg- 
ments. Most news is just given to reporters in self-serving press 
releases, not dug up by them, and so reflects establishment posi- 
tions. Various devices are used to distort the news, such as leaks 
from "informed sources" which may be nothing more than trial bal- 
loons, signals, or even false signals. Minorities and their mistreat- 
ment are almost invisible inmany history textbooks (suppressed evi- 
dence) and objectivity is used to avoid making the moral judgments 
any decent person would have to make on the grand theft, massacre, 
slavery and continued discrimination practiced against Indians and 
Negroes. Textbooks in civics describe the form and ideal function- 
ing of our system of government, but largely omit the negative 


realities of how the system operates. 
, ee Robert Cogan 
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Eli S Chesen, M.D., PRESIDENT NIXON'S PSYCHIATRIC PROFILE 
(New York: Peter H. Wyden, 1973), 245 pages. 


Four very obvious aims lie behind this book. One, a desire to ex- 
plain, in terms laymen can understand, the psychological makeup of 
America's most enigmatic President. Two, an unmistakeable inten- 
tion to place Mr. Nixon in a bad light. Three, a reformer's concern 
about improving the procedures by which we screen candidates for 
high public office. Four, the inevitable yen of a writer to make 
money. 

On the first point the author has attained his goal. Using a mini- 
mum of psychiatric jargon, he presents a succinct and convincing 
diagnosis of Mr. Nixon's complex personality andhis sometimes con- 
fusing behavior. The second aim is achieved, also. It is inconceiv- 
able that anyone could read this profile without acquiring a deep sus- 
picion of the Chief Executive. In pursuit of the third aim, Chesen 
offers a brief but powerful plea that we subject all candidates for 
high office to psychiatric examination. In order to strengthen his 
argument he includes, in a postscript to the book, the corroborating 
opinions of another psychiatrist, Dr. Louis L. Bruno. I predict that 
the fourth goal will be speedily reached, that Chesen will reap huge 
royalties from his work. The ingredients for a best seller are all 
present: a timely and titillating topic, a public that is increasingly 
interested in psychiatric profiles, anunprecedented public awareness 
of the "person"'of the President, a charming and lucid literary style. 

The basic presupposition of this book is that it is possible to make 
"intelligent and serious judgments about other people simply by 
watching them. . . on television." Chesen believes that this is the 
only possible way to draw apsychiatric profile of our current Presi- 
dent. This is the case, he holds, because: 1) not enough data are 
available about Nixon's early childhood to build a reliable psycho- 
history on that basis; 2)". . . in his speeches, his writings, and his 
conversation Nixon has said less about himself than any other major 
public figure of the twentieth century": and 3) the President shuns 
the types of close-up contact which would allow an accurate profile 
to be done. 

Since these conditions exist, says Chesen, the would-be analyst 
must use what hehas access to: the appearances of Mr. Nixon before 
the TV cameras. It is somewhat ironic that Nixon himsel’ s::ce sanc- 
tioned this approach: 

The caucus room, where Hiss had appeared three weeks be- 
fore, was again jammed. Kleig lights and television cameras 
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were set up for the first major congressional hearing ever to 
be televised. It was unfortunate that, back in 1948, there 
were so few television sets in American homes. Had millions 
of Americans seen Hiss on the stand that day--as was the 
case, for example, when Estes Kefauver questioned Frank 
Costello in 1951--there would not have been the lingering 
doubts over the Hiss case which have continued for so many 
years. From SIX CRISES 
In Dr. Chesen's book this endorsement of clinical observation at long 
distance comes back to haunt Mr. Nixon. 

The description of our President which this book presents is, to 
say the least, disturbing. Although the author asserts that in cer- 
tain circumstances he himself "might sleep well knowing that Nixon 
is awake and at the helm," the general thrust of his comments tells 
the reader that something is surely amiss in the Nixonian psyche, 
that even the "good" acts of "the mystery man under study here" 
have been done for questionable reasons. Thus, his opposition to 
Communism--an ideology which, according to Chesen, ". . . has at 
times posed a variety of threats to our way of life'"--becomes "an 
extraordinary hatred... against. . . an amorphous enemy." Nixon's 
understandable anxiety about buying an engagement ring for Pat (which 
information Chesen gets not from watching TV, but from reading a 
biography) is an indication of his "overconcern for trivial details." 
And his resolve to act like agood loser after the 1960 election under- 
scores his own feelings of grandeur. 

It might be that in interpreting matters like these Dr. Chesen has 
blown things out of proportion. And yet... the thought gnaws at 
the reader: "what if he is right?" Many other episodes in Nixon's 
life and career clearly suggest, to put it in Chesen's words, "the 
presence of a personality problem." Following are some of the epi- 
sodes referred to in the book. 

--Nixon's patient waiting for his future wife while she was out on 

dates with other men; 

--his observation that after his defeat by Kennedy in 1960 his 
women supporters remained loyal, whereashis male constituency 
gave up on him; 

' in which he declared Charles 
‘guilty . . . of eight murders without reason"; 
--his statement to the press in 1962 that they would no longer 

"have Dick Nixon to kick around"; 

--his compulsive trip to Alaska in the 1960 campaign, even though 
he knew it was futile totry for that state's cew electoral votes; 


--his so-called "slip of the tongue' 
Manson ' 
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--his exaggerated appraisals of his "kitchen debates" with Nikita 
Krushchev; et cetera. 
One wonders why Chesen fails tomention such well-publicized episodes 
as Nixon's obsession with the movie PATTON, which he viewed over 
and over again in the White House, and his statement that he knew 
intuitively that Len Dawson of the Kansas City Chiefs was innocent 
of the improprieties with which he had been charged. 

As one reads this book, anumber of labels begin to seem appropri- 
ate for Richard Milhous Nixon. Chesen has rather convincingly shown 
him to be: an outward hater of Communism, but an inward admirer 
of the order which that system exemplifies; a "presidential showoff"; 
a supreme egotist who fancies himself to be both omniscient and 
omnipotent; a totally uncandid politician; a manipulator who con- 
sciously or unconsciously uses a full arsenal of psychological gimmicks 
to gain his ends; and, at bottom, "an insecure, submissive boy." 

An intensely interesting part of PRESIDENT NIXON'S PSYCHI- 
ATRIC PROFILE is a section which interprets Nixon's reactions to 
Senator Sam Ervin, whom he dreads as a father about to punish a 
naughty son. Of equal interest is a section which gives "quickie" 
diagnoses of Nixon's relationships with Ehrlichman, Mitchell, Halde- 
man, Billy Graham, Agnew, Rebozo, and Abplanalp. But it is also 
this latter section which reveals, in my judgment, the book's great- 
est weakness. These men are too intrinsically bound in with the 
President--too similar to him in all important respects--to be dis- 
pensed with as briefly as they are. I donot like to see books "padded, " 
but I should like to have seen longer, much longer, sections dealing 
with these presidential alter egos. Perhaps Chesen became too in- 
tent on achieving his fourth aim to permit this. Perhaps he felt 
impelled tohurry and finish his writing, lest some other psychiatrist 
beat him to press. 

Thomas E. Spencer 
Ball State University 
Muncie, Indiana 


Donald M. Mikula, THE RESEARCH PAPER AS INQUIRY (Memphis, 
Tennessee: The Carodon Company, 1973), viii, 90 pages. $2.25. 


There is, today, a super abundance of publications in most fields 
of knowledge, allegedly to share results of research with the com- 
munity. There are also a number of manuals of style in print, to 
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satisfactorily guide the researcher in the techniques of writing ina 
form acceptable for publication. There is need, however, for in- 
vestigation into the meaning of research. Donald M. Mikula has made 
a constructive contribution toward a theory of research with his 
book, THE RESEARCH PAPER AS INQUIRY. It could be an occasion 
for any participant in the community of scholars, from the sopho- 
more to the professor, to reexamine the basic assumptions regard- 
ing the meanings, values, and methods of research. 

This book is ostensibly addressed to students who are engaged in 
the publication of papers tocommunicate their research. An analysis 
of the meanings of these concepts of a student, of publication, and 
of research may show the extensive scope and importance of such a 
project. 

First, it seems appropriate to ordinary use that a'"student"is one 
who "studies" or inquires seriously into something important. Every 
person, every field of knowledge, and every society is faced with the 
need to "solve" problems, and often periodically to "resolve" these 
problems as changing conditions make past solutions ineffective. If 
the solution and resolution of problems is not the result of chance, 
then it is the result of some form of study, and those who transact 
study are students. To seriously and deliberately "study" important 
questions is to be a "student". The professor is no less a student 
than the college sophomore. In fact, the professor should be a more 
skillful, deep, and persistent student than his sophomores, if he 
earns the meaning of his title by current activity rather than by the 
laurels of past achievement. 

Second, it seems appropriate to common use that the "publication" 
of a student's inquiries means to make his or her studies "public" 
for evaluation and verification by the community of scholars in that 
field of inquiry. Since no student is infallible or omniscient, publi- 
cation serves as anecessary condition in the conversion of any hypo- 
thesis into knowledge. And a publication is successful only if the 
meanings alleged by the study are in fact made public. Knowledge is 
initiated, preserved, expanded, and corrected through communica- 
tion. This means that the relevant community of scholars must 
understand the meanings of the author clearly, completely, and non- 
ambiguously, or else the author has not succeeded in making his or 
her meanings public, and therefore has not fulfilled a necessary con- 
dition in the testing of that hypothesis. Whether spoken or printed, 
papers are the customary unit of publication. It is basic and essen- 
tial to every student of knowledge to publish research papers that 
have a clearly defined purpose, and which embody techniques of plan- 
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ning, construction, and style which make it an actual "publication". 
Questions of planning, construction, and style in publication are 
meaningful issues in a theory of research. 

Third, it seems consistent with ordinary use that research desig- 
nate persistent, comprehensive, and deliberate problem solving pro- 
grams. To "search" is to look for obvious and immediate definitions 
of meanings-relations. "Re'-search is re-asking the question from 
many, long range, and more comprehensive perspectives. Both search 
and research are problem solving inquiry in different forms. Intelli- 
gent research is our best assurance of perpetuating progress satis- 
factory to the benefit of mankind. Because of its relative detach- 
ment from prejudice and its commitment to objective rationality, 
the academic community is, at its best, a paradigm of intelligent 
research. But too often both sophomores and professors of that 
community may be caught up in pressures to publish something in 
order to fulfill a course requirement, or to win a promotion in rank 
or degree, or a salary increase, and not for the sake of research. If 
publication ceases toexpress significant research, it isnot academic 
scholarship. The academic community must enforce the ethical and 
professional meaning of research as significant inquiry. 

Research is also the basis of a viable democratic social and politi- 
cal community. Citizens must learn the techniques of independent 
inquiry and must research issues for themselves, to insure them- 
selves against being deceived by dictators. Since research is the 
basis of free society, it is of universal relevance and of cardinal 
importance to have an adequate theory of research. 

Mikula's book is addressed to this problem of developing an ade- 
quate theory of research. As the title indicates, his thesis is that 
"yesearch" should be performed "as inquiry." The inquiry theory of 
research holds that productive research begins with awareness of 
some problem of interest, defines the problem clearly in terms of 
specific obstacles to be overcome, collects data and develops hy- 
potheses relevant to the problem, tests these hypotheses by the 
empirical and experimental method, and draws conclusions based on 
and limited by the evidence discovered. The paper that exposits 
one's inquiry should follow this pragmatic order of procedure. The 
inquiry theory holds that knowledge is not immediate, but is a judg- 
ment about the meanings of our experience. Inquiry tries to extract 
knowledge as the meanings of our experiences. Meanings are possi- 
bilities for growth, and successful inquiry is meaning-full. 

This inquiry theory is opposed to the formal-scholastic theory of 
research, which uses research as a "chance to defend traditional 
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loyalties (p. 62)... ." Mikula argues that justification of our preju- 
dices is always a vicious circle, unproductive of growth. The inquiry 
theory is also opposed to realist theories of research, which hold 
that research is fact-finding. Mikula argues that the perspective of 
the particular problem is relevant, and that "there are very few, if 
any, 'settled facts' concerning the burning issues of human knowledge 
(p. 56)." Finally, this inquiry theory is opposed to skeptical theories 
of research, which hold that research depends upon one's arbitrary 
point of view, making objective resolution of problems impossible. 
Mikula argues that experimental method and functional objectivity 
are not arbitrary, and consequently that "weak endings signify either 
a lack of courage or a lack of thought (p. 26)." Ina letter to this 
reviewer, Dean Mikula recently confirmed that "the message" of his 
book is "that functional problem-solving is far to be preferred..." 
as a theory and method for the conduct of research. 

Perhaps the most exciting of Mikula's suggestions is that when 
research is performed as inquiry, "the work can be saved from 
drudgery (p. 24)."" If sophomores and professors, and politicians and 
citizens can find research problems and methods that provide the 
interest of a detective following clues, then the work of inquiry can 
be enjoyable, and its conclusion can be an occasion for a great sense 
of fulfillment. Mikula's book on the theory of research could be 
rewarding study for most thoughtful persons. 


John Albin Broyer 
Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville 


R. S. Peters (ed. ), THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION (London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1973), 278 pages. 


The publication of this volume in the excellent OXFORD READINGS 
IN PHILOSOPHY series, under the general editorship of G.J. Warnock, 
constitutes a major achievement in the modern development of phi- 
losophy of education. Ina fairly short period of time, a consider- 
able body of work has been produced which is both philosophically 
rigorous and educationally relevant, such that philosophy of educa- 
tion can be readily identified as an active area of interest within 
general philosophy. Unfortunately, most of the work is still pub- 
lished in educational journals or journals devoted to philosophy of 
education, with the result that interaction with philosophers, whose 
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primary interests lie elsewhere, is less than desirable. As Peters 
has shown in previously published work, and as he argues in the Intro- 
duction here, philosophy of education necessarily draws upon other 
branches of philosophy like epistemology and ethics. A work such as 
this may serve to stimulate those whose main interests lie in such 
areas, to reconsider their views in the context of educational theory. 

But the question of context is not to be taken lightly. Philosophy 
of education must address itself to genuine and serious educational 
problems, and there is no substitute here for familiarity with edu- 
cational issues, theories and institutions. Hence Peters has chosen 
wisely in including selections on curriculum questions, for example, 
where the value of being in context is so clear. These selections 
occur in a section on the content of education: other sections are 
devoted to the concept of education, the justification of education, 
and the notions of teaching and learning. It is particularly pleasing 
to have Hamlyn's excellent papers on learning included, for over the 
years much less attention to this concept has been paid than to 
teaching. This was avery serious gap because teaching itself involves 
a reference to learning in its explication, and so attention could only 
be postponed for solong. In another respect also, the volume may 
help to remove an imbalance. Questions of analysis rather than of 
justification have tended to dominate work on the concept of educa- 
tion, but this volume concludes with Peters' latest attempt to pro- 
vide a defence of those features, notably knowledge and understand- 
ing, which we identify with the educated outlook. He rightly directed 
the attention of contemporary philosophers to this somewhat neg- 
lected area. 

The volume concludes with a useful bibliography which properly 
underlines the importance of the great historical writers. The refer- 
ence to work on aesthetic aspects of curriculum should be, I think, 
to Ralph A. Smith, AESTHETICS AND PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION 
and Snook's monograph is actually entitled INDOCTRINATION AND 
EDUCATION. I think that some reference to appropriate educational 
journals would have been helpful, particularly to those (eg. JOURNAL 
OF MORAL EDUCATION, JOURNAL OF AESTHETIC EDUCATION) 
where specific areas are studied in depth. 


William Hare 
Dalhousie University 
Halifax, N. S. 
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Michael V. Belok, FORMING THE AMERICAN MINDS (Agra, India: 
Satish Book Enterprise, 1973), iv, 218 pages. $8.00. 


The title of Professor Belok's most recent book might lead one to 
expect a sweeping, all-inclusive effort at analysing and understand- 
ing the American mind, something:on the order of Commager's heroic 
work on the American mind. This is not the case, rather Belok has 
carefully focused in on one way in which American minds were influ- 
enced between 1783 and 1837. He contends that school books were 
particularly important in creating and developing the ideas and vir- 
tues in the minds of children that were seen as desirable by society 
at the time. 

The primary thesis of this book then is that early school text books 
were extremely important in forming American thought and charac- 
ter and early school book compilers and writers have played a vital 
role in shaping American thinking. He is firmly convinced and pro- 
ceeds to thoroughly document his conviction that American school 
books have provided the key to a people's "aspirations, hopes, beliefs, 
values and social ideas. " 

The study is organized into three major parts, the first section 
builds the case for the importance of school books in developing 
American character and delineates the characteristics, ideas and 
values to which the early school book writers subscribed. First came 
the principles of religion closely followed by the application of reli- 
gious beliefs or the accepted morality of the period. Religion and 
morality were thought to be inextricably related. The second was 
impossible without the first. It seemed obvious to the thinkers of 
the period that religion and moral practice must be followed by vir- 
tue and virtue in turn must be followed by liberty. The Puritan be- 
lief in schooling and knowledge was held to be inseparable from virtue. 
All this leads to the idea that in a republic children must be nurtured 
on religion and moral precepts inorder to wisely and compassionately 
govern themselves. 

The second and most lengthy section of the book deals with indi- 
vidual compilers of school books of the period and the ways in which 
these men attempted to implant these ideas through the books they 
authored or edited. Eight compilers are presented and the reader 
feels he knows these individuals well after reading of them and their 
works. Belok relies on primary sources and the writers tell much of 
their own stories in their own words. 

The gentle, Quaker school master, Anthony Benezet, who truly 
practiced his Quaker religion in Philadelphia and tried to convert 
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others to his way of thinking and acting through writing and compil- 
ing school books becomes very real indeed. 

Noah Webster is so well known by all students inAmerican cultural 
and educational history as to need less descripticn, yet the reader 
learns anew of Webster's dynamic energy and determination ashe set 
about deliberately building a sense of nationalism and patriotism. 

Jedidiah Morse was opinionated and stubborn and antagonized many 
throughout his life, but his geographies made a strong impact on the 
nation's youth. Caleb Bingham was a less controversial figure but 
he too was implanting the message of religion, rectitude and liberty 
in his grammars and readers. Mathew Carey may be better known to 
some as a publisher and printer but he too compiled readers hoping 
to imbue his youthful audience with republican virtues. Carey's life 
was so interesting and colorful that Hollywood could probably make a 
best seller based on Carey's life and adventures. 

Lindley Murray and John Pierpont are the last two school book com- 
pilers presented. Mild-mannered Murray was sickly for much of his 
life and lived out his years in England where he had gone to seek im- 
proved health. His readers and grammars were written there and 
mirrored his humanitarian attitudes. 

Pierpont, although a minister, was another extremely controver- 
sial individual. His readers were full of material to convince the 
reader that virtue and patriotism were synonomous. He never in his 
life hesitated to take a stance for what he felt to be right and this 
was true in his writing and editing as well. A brief epilogue ties the 
whole together in which Belok reaffirms his contention that school 
books and their compilers did make a difference. He says, "They 
both reflected the national soul and molded it, paradoxical as it may 
seem," 

Admittedly this type of esoteric work does not appeal to a broad 
general audience but the wealth of information and the thorough docu- 
mentation should make this a useful volume to anyone interested in 
American cultural or educational history. It should also be of inter- 
est to students of early American books and literature. As one who 
has studied some of these compilers in depth, I recognize and respect 
the completeness and the authenticity of the research done on these 
men. The author supports his thesis well. 


Loraine Webster 
University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
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Heda Kovaly and Erazim Kohak, THE VICTORS AND THE VANQUISHED 
(New York: Horizon Press, 1973), 274 pages. $8.95. 


The horrors of the purge trials in Czechoslovakia during the 1950s 
have been reported before, but this account, told in very intimate 
personal terms, by the wife of a high-ranking official who had been 
executed, is certainly worthwhile reading. 

Mrs. Kovaly tells us about her life as agirl in Auschwitz under the 
Nazis, about her daring escape, her wanderings until she reached 
Prague, and the desperate house-to-house search for safety; about 
her marriage and the transformation in her life with the arrival of 
her baby; about her thoughts and clashes of life in a ‘totalitarian 
state. Her best pages are devoted of the holocaust in Czechoslovakia 
which prepared the ground for revolution, of its day-by-day ferment, 
and its triumph, and how, she, as one of the victors was soon to be- 
come the revolution's victims, as well as her experience in the Dub- 
vek's "Spring of Freedom" and then the searing aftermath of Soviet 
occupation, 

Erazim Kohak, a Czechoslovak social philosopher first exiled after 
that country's Communist Coup in 1948 and for the second time after 
the Soviet occupation in 1969, speaks of the same events from the 
perspective of the vanquished, the idealistic Czechoslovak democrats 
who sought not to seize power but to humanize it. He recounts Hit- 
ler's unleashing of fury on the Czech people, the assassination of 
Heydrich by Czech paratroopers in broad daylight near Prague, the 
role of the Communists in the resistance, the leadership of Dubvek, 
the Soviet thrust in 1968, and "Promise of Things to Come." 

Although the book is in no special sense a penetrating work of social 
or political significance, it is, at the same time, a very readable and 
personalized report of the enslavement of Czechoslovakia, the brief 
flowering of freedom there, and the shattering once more of the 
hopes of its people. Their Epilogue proclaims, rather pitifully: 
". . . we have no interest in a victory over the Communists . . . our 
long-range hope is reconciliation, the chance to live and work to- 
gether as free human beings" (p. 274). 


Joseph S. Roucek 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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